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CHICAGO BXCHANGES 
STARS WITH CENTURY 


Completes General Cooperation of 
Established Companies with 
New Rival 


ENERAL exchange of singers between 
the three established opera companies 
of the United States and the new Century 
Opera Company is indicated in the an- 
nouncement made this week by Milton and 
Sargent Aborn, managing directors of the 
Century, to the effect that this organization 
will have the advantage of assistance, from 
time to time, of members of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company. As Mr. _ Gatti- 
Casazza, director of the Metropolitan, and 
Henry Russell, head of the Boston Com- 
pany, have already cooperated with the 
Aborns in the matter of “loaning” artists to 
them, the new announcement shows a spirit 
of reciprocity between these various operatic 
interests and the newcomer in the field. 


In return to Cleofonte Campanini, for 
his cooperation in this matter Milton and 
Sargent Aborn will lend to the -<Chicago- 
Philadelphia organization some members of 
the Century company who will appear in 
the presentations of grand opera in Eng- 
lish to be given at the Chicago Auditorium 
on Saturday nights. This arrangement, 
made recently, was prompted by the sim- 
ilar reciprocal system of the Messrs. Aborn 
and Henry Russell, who has loaned them 
Elizabeth Amsden, Evelyn Scotney and 
Stage Manager Louis Verande. 

One of the most important of recent 
events at the Century was the receipt of 
a cable by the Messrs. Aborn, which con- 
firmed the engagement of Alfred Szen- 
drei as conductor for the coming season 
of the Century Company. Mr. Szendrei 
is a Hungarian, and although but twenty 
nine years of age is one of the leading 
European conductors. Andreas  Dippel 
brought him to this country two years ago 
for the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, 
with which he conducted alternately with 
Campanini for a season. Since then he has 
been directing grand opera at the Stadt 
Theater in Hamburg. His first engagement 
as conductor was at the Cologne Opera 
House, where he remained for two seasons, 
and he afterward went to the other opera 
houses in Austria and Germany. At the 
Royal Opera in Berlin he was honored by 
a decoration from the German Emperor. 
He speaks four languages, among them 
English, in which he converses fluently, and 
his accomplishments as a conductor are not 
confined to any one style or school, but in- 
clude a varied répertoire of Italian, French 
and German opera. 

Alternating with Mr. Szendrei in the 
conductor’s chair at the Central Park West 
house will be Carlo Nicosia, who has been 
a leading conductor fcr the Aborn English 
Grand Opera companies. 

Another interesting addition to the Cen 
tury forces is Francisco Daddi, the tenor 
buffo of the Chicago-Philadelphia Com 
pany, who was a member of the Dippel 
company which presented “The Secret of 
Suzanne” on tour last season. The Aborns 
have also given deserved promotion to valu 
fable American members of their own com 
panies, in Morton Adkins, baritone, and 
Jayne Herbert, contralto. Mr. Adkins was 
instructor of enunciation at Syracuse Uni 
versity, and in addition to his services in 
the Century opera casts he will give in 
struction in English diction to members of 
the company. 

Although Louis Kreidler, the baritone, 
was engaged some time ago for the Cen 
tury he did not know of the fact until last 
week. This situation came about through a 
meeting of Milton Aborn and Gatti-Casazza 
in Paris in June. Kreidler was a popular 
member of the Aborn Opera companies un 
til last fall, when Gatti drafted him for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with which 
he sang last winter. The American man 
agers were inconvenienced at the time by 
the loss of one of their best baritones, and 
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THEODORA STURKOW RYDER 


Chicago Pianist Who Has Toured the United States for Several Seasons and 
Who Has Introduced a Number of Important New Piano Compositions to 
American Audiences. (See Page 24) 





Milton Aborn told the Metropolitan director a widely different work, Offenbach’s “The 
that the only way he could make amends Tales of Hoffmann,” for the third week, 
for this drafting of Kreidler was to let and from this it is a far leap to Wagner's 
them have the singer for the Century Opera “Lohengrin,” the offering for the fourth 
Company This was agreed to and the week. The fifth week will bring the first 
services of the baritone were transferred novelty of the season in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
without his knowledge. “The Jewels of the Madonna.” Puccini's 

The Century management has sent out “Madama Butterfly” is the selection for the 
to music lovers a circular setting forth de sixth week, with the same composer 
tails of interest to subscribers, and this con “Tosca” coming two weeks later. Saint 
tains two features of practical value. One Saéns’ less familiar “Samson et Delilah,” 


is a drawing of the Century interior which of the French school, will occupy the week 
shows the exact position of every seat, giv between the two Puccini works. 

ine subscribers a much better idea of the The same degree of variety is apparent 
location of their seats than the usual box in the arrangement of later weekly changes 


“ . . . . . ’ ‘ ° ’ T ” = 
office chart Another useful aid is a dia including Charpentier’s “Louise,” Verdis 
eoram headed “All roads lead to the Cen wf Trovatore.’ Gounod’s “Romeo and 
tury Opera House,” which shows the two Juliet” and Massenet’s “Thais” in the 


subway and two elevated stations within a order named. This policy will be main 


few blocks of the house, as well as the’ tained throughout the season Humper 
numerous surface lines. dinck’s “Hansel and Gretl” will be given af 

In laying out the répertoir: the Cen most of the holidav matinées Outside of 
tury season the directors announce that they “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,” which will 
have endeavored to vary it as widely as he given earlv. the Wagnerian oneras art 
possible. Verdi’s “Aida” and Ponchielli’s reserved for the Spring, when “Tristan und 


‘é 


La Gioconda.” the selections for the first 


two weeks, respectively, will be followed by [Continued on page 5] 
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FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Association’s Record Convention 
Repairing Damage of ‘ Bolt’’ 
from Last Meeting < 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 
CEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 6.—Closing 


the first year of the “reconstruction 
period” which followed the incipient “civil 
war” of its last annual meeting, the Na- 
tional Association of Organists opened its 
sixth convention on Monday afternoon, 
with the address of welcome by Dr. A. FE. 
Ballard, president of the Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association. Before the as- 
sociation convened in the Auditorium, the 
camp meeting grounds between this huge 
hall and the Hotel Arlington were alive 
with prominent organists from various sec- 
tions of the country. 

In the “keynote” speech of the president, 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, the members 
were given encouragement as to the asso 
ciation’s prospects toward fully recovering 
from “experiences that threatened the very 
life of the organization.” Dr. Marks de 
clared that the history of the split was as 
follows: 

“The last convention did not see fit to re- 
elect its former secretary and treasurer, 
and editor of our then official paper, the 
Musical World. He left three days be 
fore the close of the convention, taking 
with him all the money collected for dues, 
making it necessary for one individual to 
pay out of his own pocket several necessary 
bills contracted on account of the conven 
tion. He published in our paper, the 
Musical World, a so-called ‘report’ of the 
convention, leaving out entirely the names 
of the new officers, thereby carrying the 
impression that the former officers had 
been re-elected. In fact, he declared that 
the headquarters would be located in Chi 
cago, and instructed the members to send 
their dues to him, which many did, in 
ignorance of the facts, 

“He refused to deliver to the new oth 
cers of the association the books and lists 
of membership. He secured incorporation 
papers for a society called ‘The National 
Association of Organists of America’ and 
the words ‘of America’ were printed so 
small that they could hardly be noticed, or 
they were left out altogether. He went so 
far as to threaten our national committee 
with legal proceedings unless we conformed 
to his individual wishes. Mail matters ad 
dressed to and intended for the National 
Association of Organists is still delivered 
to him at Chicago. I have just seen an ad- 
vertisement in an English musical paper 
carrying out the impression that the Na- 
tional Association of Organists is still in 
his office in ( hica FO 

“Without a dollar in the treasury and 
without a shadow of a list of members, 
your national committee began a campaign 
of protest, of enlightenment and of reor- 


ganization. All the musical journals of 
this country, without a single ‘exception, 
gave us the free use of their column All 
gave the greatest possible publicity to ou 
work. The publication of our new « ial 


organ, the N A Y), News, has done more 
than anything else in making this conven 
tion a success, and in bringing the organiza 
tion to a higher standard than it has known 


New membership tickets have been sent 
out. Mistakes have been corrected. Hun 
dreds of new members have been enrolled 
From the ‘Blue List’ of association mem 
bers we are going to receive thousands of 
regular active members The association 


is better known than ever before, as the 
daily and local papers throughout the na- 
tion have given wus columns of publicity 
Organists in every state have been stirred 
to enthusiasm, and there is a spirit of con 
fidence and determination in  eviden 
everywhere 


“A word about the holding again of the 


convention at Ocean Grove. You remen 


her that the last convention decided to hold 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Schumann-Heink 
As “Grossmutter” 
And “ Hausfrau’”’ 


Contralto Radiating with Ebul- 
lient Spirits on Mid-Summer 
Concert. Tour, After Family 
Reunion at Her New California 
Home, Near San Diego—The 
Domestic Side of This Beloved 
Artist’s Personality Seen in Far 
Western Setting. 











MERICANS who observe a particular 
ebulliency of spirits in Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink during her concert appear- 
ances o1 mid-Summer may account for this 
joyousness by assuming that it is a reflec- 
tion of her first visit to her new California 
home, which occupied her early. Summer. 
Schumann-Heink had _ four 
children—Hans, Ferdinand, Maria and 
George Washington—a daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Hans Heink, and a tiny granddaughter 
and namesake, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
united in a glorious reunion at this new 


“Grosmutter” 


home, sixteen miles from San Diego, on a 
rocky pinnacle overlooking the beautiful El 
Cajon valley. 

Speaking of the reunion Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink said: “Oh, we had such a 
wonderful moving-in, such a lovely time 


of it-we had. It was the first time in my 


life that my children did everything for 
me. No servants, nothing, and they did the 
cooking and the waiting and set the table 
and washed the dishes, and oh, it was so 
good! And I just sat and looked and 
looked and I could do nothing. They would 
not let me. The love I bear my children 
has made me what I am,” continued the 
contralto “And I love America, | love 
Americans. I cannot tell you how much | 
love them, the great-hearted people, and | 
want my children to be Americans, to 
marry Americans and to live in America. 
America has been so good to me.” 

“This is my flag.” she said, gently touch 
ing the American flag; “and ‘when my flag 
pole comes it goes over the house.” And 
then, laughing, “But why shouldn’t I be 
crazy about something? Other artists are 
crazy. some about such foolish things as 
diamonds. I am crazy about the American 


flag.” 
Hotel Life Palls on Her 


\side from her work Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is the most domestic woman in the 
world. She was born a hausfrau and has 
remained one by preference, but so much 
f her life has been spent in hotels and on 
the road that when, a few months in the 
vear, she finds herself in a nest of her own, 
like this California home, she revels in it. 
Cleaning and mending her many costumes 
is her recreation, and darning bagfuls of 
the children’s stockings, and brooms and 
pots and pans are at once her greatest joy 


and wildest dissipation. She leans over the 
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Glimpses of Mme. Schumann-Heink, at Her California Residence, Showing the Wholesome, “Home” Qualities Which Endear Her 


washtub herself to do her finer laces and 
materials, hangs them out to dry, and when 
her work is over feels all the honest pride 
of a professional washerwoman. 

When asked about her domestic activities 
she thrust out her hands gleefully. They 
were strong and capable and the tips of 
her fingers were just a little rough and 
showed some of those tiny little black spots 
that mark the hands of a busy needle- 
woman. “You see,” she said, “my hands 
are not soft and manicured. Why should 


to Americans 


they be? | am a housewife just as much 
as any one else.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has a wholesome 
gospel covering many aspects of life, and 
among other things she does not believe in 
women voting or going into politics, as she 
maintains “women should rule from the 
house and a nation is great only as long 
as its mothers are great. Women will never 
rule the world except from the home and 
cradle, and until recent years they have 


always ruled it and ruled it fram just there. 


| do not know why they should want t 
rule it any other way. Perhaps they have 
found some easier way than they have al 
ready had, but they will never find a nobler 
But I am old-fashioned and may not un 
derstand.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink believes that 
\mericans are the most apreciative of mu 
sic of any people in the world and are, it 
some respects, the. most musical. She has 
absolute faith in the future of the Amer 
ican people and in the American character 





SUBSCRIPTION SWINDLERS BUSY 


Unsuspecting Persons Victims in Several Cities of Unauthorized Agents 
Who Collect Monies and Then Transfer Their Fraudulent Deals to 


Other Towns 
\ MERICA 


t ike publishers of MusIcal 

have. received information from va 
rious sources during the past few weeks 
indicating that agents not authorized to act 
for this company have been collecting 
monies from unsuspecting persons through 
ut the country for subscriptions to Mt 
SICAL AMERICA \ fake receipt is then 
given for the amount collected, and the 
agent or concern, as the case may be, coolly 
pockets the money without sending any 
record of the transaction to the publishers. 

In some cases the agent has collected for 
subscriptions to Musicat AMERICA in com- 
bination with monthly musical magazines, 
thus increasing the amount out of which 
the victim has been swindled. 

A case in point is that of a widow in 
Wellsville, Mo., who is a music teacher 
and to whom the price of the subscription 
is a matter of some moment. An agent, 
pretending to represent the “Abbott-Wins- 


low Musical Agency, No. 45 Crage street, 

collected from her for sub- 

AMERICA and The 

\s no record of these subscrip 
j f +} 


} va ever rece} . } , - 
S Was ever received Vy either Ot tnese 


Boston, Mass.,” 
scriptions to MusICcAI 
i7 > 4 

i lustcian 


++ , 
LIQ 


publications the widow inquired to ascer 
tain why she was not receiving the papers. 
\MERICA and 


Investigation by Musicar 


The Musician showed that there was no 
“A bbott-Winslow 
\lusical Agency” and that the name of the 
\lc Farland,” 


oncern known as_ the 
agent, “J. B was apparently 
faked 

Another case quite similar to the one 
mentioned above is that of a young woman 
in Madison, Wis., who paid by check to a 
man claiming to represent the “W. H 
Travers Musical Agency, No. 716 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass.,” the amount for a 
\s she 


did not receive the paper she wrote a letter 


subscription to Musica AMERICA, 


to the W. H. Travers Musical Agency. The 


letter was returned to her unclaimed. In 
AMERICA disclosed 
the fact that there was no W. H. Travers 


vestigation by Musical 


Musical Agency in Boston, the site of the 
address given being occupied by ‘the Tre 
mont Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
While there are throughout the country 
a large number of reliable and responsible 
subscription agencies who are authorized to 
obtain subscriptions for Musica. AMER 
icA, the public should be warned against 


yt 


( Noente ww! 
s Ul agent 


the representation s who have no 
connection with these subscription bureaus 
\ll agents who have been duly appointed to 
collect such subscriptions have in their pos 
session credentials authorizing them to d 
so. It is impossible for the publishers of 
this or other periodicals to apprehend thes« 
fake agents, as they travel from citv to cits 
and by the time the complaints of their 
transactions reach headquarters thev are 


operating safely in another town 


Manager Lagen Signs Louis Burke, New 
Tenor Discovery 


Louis Burke, a brother of Edmond 
Burke, the Canadian baritone, and a singet 
who is said to possess a remarkable tenor 
voice, has signed a two-year contract with 
Mare Lagen, the New York manager. 


BENEFIT FOR MEDIEVAL CITY 


Frank La Forge Arranges Concert for 
Preservation of Rothenburg 





ROTHENBURG, BAvARIA, July 11.—Frank 
La Forge, the American pianist and com 
poser, arranged for July 6 the third of 
series of concerts given by him for the 
preservation of this old town, which is th: 
most perfectly preserved of any of the 
German medieval cities. The concerts 
were given in the Kaisersaal of the old 
Rathhaus, which was built in 1240, and it 
which much of the city’s tragic histor\ 
took place 

Mr. La Forge succeeded in securing for 
the third concert Reinald Werrenrath, the 
American baritone: Gutia Casini, ‘cellist 
of the Sembrich tour, and Ernesto Bert 
men Mr. Werrenrath was in_ splendid 
voice and artistic as ever, while Mr. Casini 
played with warmth of tone and skill. Th 
Mexican pianist, Berumen, played four of 
Mr. La Forge’s piano pieces, after whicl 
the enthusiasm was so great that the com 
poser was obliged to appear for his share 
of the applause 

\fter the program the “Biirgermeister 
of Rothenburg gave a dinner for the 
artists and presented them with appropri 
ate souvenirs of the old town Mr. La 
Forge left here for FEisenach, where he 
is to spend the Summer with his pupils, 
returning to America in September for a 
tour with Mme. Alda and Mr. Casini 
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| FOLLOWING MUSICAL FAVORITES 


ON THEIR DIVERSE SUMMER WANDERINGS : 















IRST of the Summer crop of snapshots representing leading musicians in the lighter moods of their vacations is that reproduced aby Picture N 1 sh ws Burgermeist 
Siebert, of Rothenburg, and a group of artists who took part in a concert for the benefit of this medi val city, as described in another part of this issue \I AL AM \ q 
From left to right the figures ars Burgermeister Siebert, Ernesto Berumen, Frank La Forge, Reinald Werrenrath and Gutia Casini. Yvonne de Treéville appears in picture - a 
s a charming gleaner of roses in the garden of “Bonnythorn,” at Santa Barbara. Christine Miller peers forth from the midst of a “forest primeval” at Le Col d Roches 
Switzerland, in picture No. 3. Topped by a sampl of Savannah’s semi-tropical horticulture are Paul Althouse and F. C. Coppicus, of the Metropolitan Upera tore pictul 
‘o. 4. Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, shows in picture No. 5 that photograpl s sharing her attention with motor boating at Lake W innipes iukee, from which is peal We: the 
iccount of her doings on page nineteen of this issue. A “Moonlight Sonata” of retrospection is be enjoyed on shipboard by Ludwig Hess 1n picture 0. O Mi e. “Anna 
Ziegler has absented herself from her Summer studio at Brookfield, Conn., long enough to gather the flowers with which she is shown in picture \s the “belle of the 
bathers” one beholds Mary Jordan, of the Century Opera Company, in picture No. 8 An American Baritone in Spain” might be the caption of picture * ), which represents 
rancis Rogers. while the tenth snapshot show Evan Will‘ams at play with one of the dogs which are such favorites with the artists in the annual concert r the H e Mis 
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Alys Lorraine Scores at Paris 
Despite Conspiracy Against 
With Abdul 


Metropolitan Borrows Florence Mac- 
beth from Chicago Company at Will 


\ curious teature 


Mr. Mees Announces Important Novelty 
for Cecilia Society 
rthur Mees, c 


anf 
31 


Puly \z 
f Mor 


Americans 


luctor of the Cecilia LonpON, Aug S )f PARIS IZ, €x 


me 


Society of Boston, announces that for the the contract signed between Cleofonte Sultan eco, and many 
rst concert this Fall the Florent Schmitt oh a lire 3 r of ~~. hi ag : pera applauding he nging, an Lorraine, the 
ompany, % rence Macbeth Pt merican soprano. mad entrv at 
lorty-sixth Psalm will be sung, together sar deat de ind eave Saeewetny wee \m« a  thdag, va wa. Se tw @ 
it} - | —_ ONT ” Tk Paul sé prano, 1S that it gives Gatti- the Paris Opéra last night as Marguerite in 
with George Chadwick's Noél. Che : tt \N; “op ; : 
Casazza the right to summon Miss Ma Faust Without a stage rehearsal Miss 


is a novelty that 
in the musical 
than has probably any similar com- 


n of recent 


Psalm 
aroused greater 
world 


1) 1 


| lore S “hy ritt ° . 
rent Schmitt -d a decided success and this 
of her annoyance over reports that 


had been hinder her 


wishes her to sing at the lorraine score 


House, New 
Gatti had the 


beth whenever he 
Metropolitan Opera York i 
This is Mr first call 


vears. ( her services et 


as interest n spite 
cabal instigated to 


orts 


pecause 


n 
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Germans Deplore Use of “‘Lohengrin’s’ 
Birthplace as Distillery 


BEI \ug. z \ storm of indignation 
has been ar ed among music lovers by 
the selling to a distillery owner of the 
house neat Pillnitz where Wagner reece 


“Lohengrin.” This will be used henceforth 


} 


for the manufacture of various beverages. 
and the German press is angrily’ demand- 
ing oe ¥,' hat has become of the boasted 


ideals 


nermit 


f the German people th 
such desecration,” 


it the y can 
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POLACCO HARVESTS LONDON LAURELS 





Covent Garden Conductor Will Rest in Italy Before Resuming Duties 
Under New Three-Year Contract—-Concert Singers Deplore ‘‘ Dead 
Head” Evil—Suggest System of Private Auditions—T. A. Russell 
Ventures—Six British Composers to Direct Own Works—‘‘Cavy- 
alleria’? Revived—Russian Ballet Novelties 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, July 26, 1913. 


S I was able to cable you exclusively 
on Thursday, Signor Polacco has 
signed a three years’ contract with Covent 
Garden and is now looking forward to a 
well-earned holiday. He has had a particu- 
larly busy and most successful season and 
is feeling the effects of the hard work he 
has gone through. He consequently in- 
tends shortly leaving London for Carlsbad, 
afterwards proceeding to his home in Milan 
and sailing for America from Genoa on 
October 109. 

A few days ago M. von Glabbeck, direc- 
tor of the Royal Theater in Brussels, paid 
a short visit to London for the express pur- 
pose of inviting Signor Polacco to take 
part in the Verdi commemoration there, 
and he will, therefore, conduct a perform- 
ance of “Aida” on October 10, with Emmy 
Destinn, Dinh Gilly and Martinelli in the 
cast. He has also been engaged to conduct 
two of the London Symphony Orchestra's 
concerts at Queen’s Hall next year. 


The Dead Head Question 


Last week brought the Summer concert 


season to an end and all concerned must 
be glad of the release, for an inordinate 
amount of music-making has been crowded 
into its ten weeks’ traffic. The list of well- 
known artists who have appeared is too 
enormous to give, and, of course, a huge 
number of débutants have come forward. 
As usual, a large proportion of the recitals 
given here have been utterly unproductive 
financially. The audiences are not genuine, 
but manufactured from “dead-head” lists, 
the aim being to obtain press notices, with 
the result that people are entirely averse to 
paying for concerts which are given as a 
money-making venture. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but not many. Whether this 
state of things will ever be altered or not 
it is difficult to say, but, as the Evening 
News points out, it is very significant that 
this season, for the first time, a private 
audition was given by a débutante to the 
critics of the newspapers before her con- 
cert and that notices were written on her 
capabilities following this audition. If this 
plan could be followed in other cases, it 
would enormously facilitate the work of 
musical criticism in London and at the 
same time often save the pocket of the 
artist. At present it is necessary for a 
débutant to give at least two concerts, the 
first one to obtain press notices and the 
second an attempt to draw the public by 
accounts of the notices already gained. 


‘“‘Cavalleria’ Revived 


was revived at 
last, with 
and Walter 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
Covent Garden on Saturday 
Emmy Destinn as Santuzza 
Wheatley, who reappeared after several 
years’ absence, as Turiddu. His acting and 
singing were sound, but for some reason 
or other he appeared to be rather nervous. 
Emmy Destinn’s singing was as faultless 
as ever and, with Mme. Bévat, made the 
scene between Santuzza and Lucia intensely 





USICAL DOCTOR wishes to buy 

the professional connections of a 
well-established vocal and instrumental 
studio in New York. References ex- 
changed. Give full particulars and price 


wanted. Address Box 17, care of Must- 
cAL AmeERICA, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





A LARGE Eastern Conseratory of Music 

has a vacancy for a first-class teacher 
of the piano, duties to begin an September 
first next. Preference will be given the can- 
didates for the position who have had some 
reputation as solo performers... Applications 
may be addressed to “Eastern Conservatory,” 
c/o Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 





pathetic. Armand Crabbé was not at his 


best as Alfio, but praise is due to Ruby 
Heyl, who sang Lola for the first time at 











concerts will be the appearance of no less 
than six British composers as conductors 
of their own works. During-the last few 
years some of our younger composers have 
shown considerable aptitude in this branch 
of their art, and the more opportunities they 
are afforded of exercising their powers the 
better for English music as a whole. The 
following composers will direct perform- 
ances of their works: Percy Grainger, Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, Julius Harrison, Eugene 
Goossens, Jr., Frank Bridge and Ernest 
Austin. 
Opera in English 


Raymond Roze seems to be making sat- 


Florence Macbeth, with Her Singing Master, Yeatman Griffith, an American, Leav- 
ing Queen’s Hall After Her Recent Successful Recital 


Covent Garden, a part longer than any she 
has previously attempted here. She proved 
herself an excellent artist in every respect. 
The orchestra played admirably under the 
direction of Signor Polacco, but there was 
some ragged singing by the chorus. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” was followed by 
“Pagliacci,” the familiar double bill being 
repeated after a lapse of two or three sea- 
sons. Chief interest in the performance 
lay in the representation of Canio by Signor 
Martinelli for the first time on any stage. 
He was in fine voice and had an unusual 
ovation after “Vesti la Giubba,” which he 
sang with intense fervor, the only fault in 
his performance being a tendency to force 
his voice, thus making it at times almost 
harsh and unsympathetic. Alice Nielsen 
was a vivacious and agreeable Nedda, and 
Sammarco, as Tonio, in a new and most 
astonishing costume, sang and acted mag- 
— Signor Panizza conducted with 
SKIl1l. 


T. A. Russell’s Ventures 


T. Arthur Russell, the well-known Lon- 
don concert agent, will shortly leave for 
Norway and Sweden in connection with 
several tours he has arranged there. Mr. 
Russell believes in getting off the beaten 
track and has successfully pioneered con- 
cert tours in countries which one would 
think would be the last to support high- 
class music. That the results justify the 
experiment, however, has been amply 
proved. Mr. Russell has just concluded a 
most successful season in London, and is 
looking forward to an even more brilliant 
one in the Fall. He is, as most people are 
no doukt aware, the representative of Lan- 
don Ronald and the New Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

A special feature—and a significant one— 
of the forthcoming season of promenad 
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isfactory progress with the preliminaries 
for his Autumn season of opera in English 
at Covent Garden. His artists now include 
Mmes. Pérard-Petzl and Lillian von Gran- 
felt, the latter a new-comer from Finland. 
John Coates and Charles Mott are also en- 
gaged and the services of Frank Bridge and 
Julius Harrison have been secured. 

When the Russian Ballet pays its next 
visit here the novelties will include a new 
ballet for which Dr. Strauss is writing the 
music. M. de Diaghilew states that the sub- 
ject will be “Potiphar’s Wife,” and will be 
an elaborate spectacle in one act, for which 
M. Nijinsky will be responsible. Among 
other novelties will be “Daphnis and Chloe,” 
Ravel; “The Mask of the Red Death,” 
Tcherepin, and “Sadko,” Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Sir Herbert Tree promises something 
novel in regard to the musical features of 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” which is due 
at His Majesty’s Theater on September 2. 
Uniformity of effect is to be aimed at, and 
will be in a great measure secured by the 
use of musical instruments of the period. 
“Splendid simplicity” will be the character- 


See 


istic note throughout, in unison with the 
grandeur of the subject. 


A Centenary Feature 


In the course of a few weeks a very in- 
teresting addition and one that should ap- 
peal strongly to music-lovers will be made 
to the program at the Hippodrome. It wil! 
introduce to the London public 100 picked 
singers from the choruses of the chief 
Italian opera houses. For this purpose the 
finest voices have been chosen from La 
Scala, Milan; the San Carlo, Naples, and 
other famous homes of opera in the “land 
of song,” and they will be heard in som: 
of the most popular excerpts from the 
works of Verdi and Wagner. As all know, 
the present year marks the centenary of the 
birth of both these composers, so that the 
choice of the repertory is a peculiarly ap- 
propriate one. A _ special scene is being 
painted to furnish a suitable setting for th« 
Italian singers, and the orchestra—to be 
conducted by one of their compatriots- 
will be considerably augmented during their 
engagement. 

Yeatman Griffith, an American, who has 
been very successful here as a master oi 
singing, will shortly leave London for a 
visit to The Hague. He will be accom- 
panied by eight or nine of his pupils. 

Pavlowa made her first ascent in an aero- 
plane last Sunday at Hendon and ex 
pressed herself as delighted with the ex- 
perience. ANTONY M. STERN. 





Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler Perfects Her 
Program During Mountain Tour 


Bertin, July 26.—Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the pianist, and her husband, Sig- 
mund Zeisler, were at the Crillon for a 
few days previous to their sailing for 
America on the I/Jmperator. While Mr 
Zeisler took a month’s cure at Carlsbad and 
an “after cure” by the radium treatment at 
St. Joachimsthal, Mme. Zeisler devoted her 
time to perfecting her programs for the 
coming Winter. The Zeislers toured the 
Schwartz Mountains with the pianist’s 
brother, Professor Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Al Hayman, the 
American theatrical manager. 








Mme. de Cisneros in Opera Roles at 
Four European Cities 


Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros, contralto of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, will 
return to America the-coming season for 
a short tour of concerts after the termina 
tion of important operatic engagements in 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, Paris and Parma, 
Italy. At the latter city she will sing th 
role of Eboli in “Don Carlos,” with Bassi 
Titta Ruffo, Mme. Russ and other im 
portant singers. For this task she was 
especially engaged by Cleofonte Campanini 
She has also been engaged for leading 
contralto roles with the Chicago Opera 
Company for the coming season. 





Saslavsky in Western Sonata Recitals 


Alexander Saslavsky, concertmeister 0! 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, wh: 
is acting in a similar position with the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra for the 
Summer, has been giving in the latter city 
a series of sonata recitals with Edward 
Fleck, a leading Denver pianist. Im 
mediately after the. close of the Denver 
orchestral season Mr. Saslavsky will g: 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
Seattle and Spokane for recitals and will 
then return to Denver for a final recital 
with Mr. Fleck. Following this he wil! 
appear in Wichita, Hutchinson, Welling 
ton and Winfield, Kansas, with Margaret 
Hellar, soprano. 




















Artistic Singing 


This studio provides a comprehensive and 
thorough training for singers who contem- 
plate operatic or concert careers—All phases 
of the singer’s art, from voice production to 
the interpretation of song-recital programs 
and filling of operatic réles. 
lar showing endorsements of world’s leading 
musical authorities. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS IN THE NEW CENTURY OPERA CO. 


Americans Predominate in List of Singers Engaged 


For New Venture—New 
Firmament 







Stars in the Operatic 


“<] 


- 
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Kathleen Howard and Other Native Artists Who 
Have Won Operatic Honors Abroad—Members of 


Company 


eis 


Some of the Singers Whom Americans Are to Hear with the New Century Opera Company—Left to Right, Top Row: Evelyn Scotney, Walter Wheatley and Florence 


Coughlan. 


Second Row: Louis Kreider, Elizabeth Amsden, Lois Ewell, Kathleen Howard and Morgan Kingston. 


John Bardsley, Gustav Bergman and Ivy Scott 


Bottom Row: Mary Jordan, Thomas Chalmers, 





CHICAGO EXCHANGES 
STARS WITH CENTURY 


[Continued from page 1] 


lsolde” and the entire “Nibelungen Ring” 
will be given. 

Che initial offering, Verdi’s “Aida,” will 
be given eight performances in English 
during the opening week, which starts on 
September 15, and will be repeated in 
Italian on Monday night of the second 
week. All other operas will have their 
Hirst performance on Tuesday night, run- 


ning in English up to Saturday night, and 
will have one performance in the original 
language of the opera, French, German or 
Italian, on the following Monday night. 

The Century management feels that this 
arrangement is an improvement upon the 
old plan of giving operas in a miscellaneous 
routine of one performance each, as this 
gives the entire cast, chorus, orchestra, tech 
nical and artistic staffs a chance to con- 
centrate their attention on one opera at a 
time for seven days, the result being a 
more perfect ensemble. 

The Century chorus of one hundred and 
the ballet of forty have been rehearsing 
since July 1, and the principals will be as- 
sembled for the same purpose the last week 
in August. 





Mary Garden Makes Annual Declaration 
That She Is “Not in Love” 


Paris, Aug. 2—Information regarding 
Mary Garden’s health and her condition of 
single blessedness is found in a letter writ- 
ten to a Paris friend by the soprano in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in which she says: 
‘Tam down here in my beautiful country 
living in the glory and calm of nature, 
which after all is the only life to live. My 
health is excellent and I am not in love.” 

An idea of the criticism that must be 
undergone in Paris by a foreign star, such 
is Miss Garden or Alys Lorraine, who 
lately made her reappearance as Marguerite, 
may be gleaned from the following com- 


ment in Comedia: “We have no luck with 
America. It is delightful that she sends us 
her prettiest women, and Alys Lorraine 
equals Mary Garden in beauty. It is un- 
fortunate that neither has the slightest con- 
ception of our style and taste or compre- 
hension of our works.” 





Sergei Klibansky a Recreation Seeker 
in Black Forest 


Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky have left 
Paris and are now at Schierke, in the 
Black Forest, Germany. They wil! spend 
several recreational weeks there. During 
the first part of September Mr. Klibansky 
will resume teaching in New York. 


LEPS ORCHESTRA SEASON 


Cincinnati Summer Concerts End—An- 
other Week Later in August 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 4.—To the regret of 
its many patrons the Cincinnati Summer 
Orchestra, under the direction of Wassili 
Leps, closed its five weeks’ engagement at 
the Orpheum Roof Garden Thursday eve- 
The wisdom of an extended season 


ning. 

for that section of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra which constitutes the 
Summer Orchestra, has been abundantly 


justified in the ever increasing size of the 
audiences which attended the concerts, and 
in the greater amalgamation and sonority 
of tone which continuous practice in- 
evitably develop. Needless to say a daily 
change of program with limited if regular 
rehearsals, precluded flawless perform 
ances, yet the generally good performances 
of the orchestra aroused unbounded en 
thusiasm on the part of the general public 
and compelled the commendation of Cin- 
cinnati’s large musical contingent—which 
while at first somewhat skeptical as to 
strings in the open and classical music in 
the Summer time found itself after a time 
attending the concerts in ever increasing 
numbers. 

Yesterday the orchestra left for a two 
weeks’ engagement at Willow Grove, at 
the termination of which it will return to 
Cincinnati and play a week’s engagement 
from August 18 to August 25. The or- 


chestra then leaves the following day to 
open the annual exposition of the Western 
Pennsylvania Exposition Society in Pitts- 
burgh, where it will remain for ten days. 
The Summer season closes with the last 
concert in Pittsburgh on the night of Sat- 
urday, September 6. A. K. H. 

Soon to Hear Elgar’s Symphonic Poem, 

“Falstaff” 


“Falstaff,” a symphonic poem by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, will have its initial hearing 
at the Leeds Festival in England in Octo- 
ber. This composition, it is understood, 
was begun nearly a decade ago and has 
lain secluded with other manuscripts in- 
cluding a piano concerto, a string sextet, 
a string quartet, a quartet for wind in- 
struments, two concert overtures and a 
pantomime ballet, a divertissement on Ro- 
belais’s “Gargantua et Pantagruel.” 


R. E. Johnston Books Noted Artists for 
Monster Boston Concert 


R. E. Johnston has arranged for the fol- 
lowing artists to appear at the large con- 
cert to be given at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
on Monday evening, August 18, under the 


auspices of the United Drug Company: 
Mme. Corinne’ Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto; Albert 


Spalding, violinist; Orville Harrold, tenor: 
Claude Cunningham, baritone, and André 
Jenoist, pianist and accompanist. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HEARS 
INSPIRING PROGRAMS 


Soprano Pupils of Croxton and 
Shattuck Save Concert Perform- 
ance of ‘‘Trovatore”’ 





CuautTaugua, N. Y., Aug 5.—The sec- 
ond of the Croxton-Conradi recitals oc- 
curred at Higgins Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon before a critical audience and met 
with high favor. Mr. Croxton never sang 
to a better advantage, and his reception 
wes most enthusiastic. That music lovers 
hold him as an artist was evidenced at all 
times and he proved his title to their 
opinion by some of the best singing he 
has ever done. Mr. Conradi shared equal 
honors. Though a young man he has 
every requisite of the pianistic artist. His 
technic is scintillating and clean and he 
possesses a tone of great virility and 
sweetness. 

Sudden illnesses have troubled Alfred 
Hallam, director of music at Chautauqua, 
this season. On Monday morning Marie 
Stapleton- Murray was taken ill, and for 
a time the soprano role of “Il Trovatore,” 
scheduled for that evening, hung in the 
balance. Mr. Hallam cast about and found 
three sopranos willing to divide the part 
and carry the performance through. Ex- 
tra rehearsals were held and the volun- 
teers succeeded in giving the performance 
with great credit to themselves and _ their 
instructors. The ladies were Mrs. F. H. 
Blankenship, of Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Nita 
Phillips-Norris, Richmond, Va., pupils of 
Mr. Croxton, and Kathryn Severson, 
Greensboro, N. C., a pupil of Frederick 
Shattuck. These ladies practically saved 
the production from being either  post- 
poned or given up altogether. The other 
soloists were Viola Ellis, Frank Croxton 
and Ashley Ropps, who were individually 
excellent, as was the work of the Chau- 
tauqua choir and orchestra under Pa 
tor Hallam. I have never before heard 
“Trovatore” given as a purely concert pro- 
duction but it lends itself well to presenta- 
tion in-this form and proved to be one 
of the most delightfully pleasing musical 
effects Chautauqua has produced. More 
than 5,000 persons attended. 

Henry B. Vincent, of Erie, Pa., resident 
organist of the Chautauqua Institution, 1s 
not only an interpreter of others’ music, 
but is himself a composer. Among his 
productions are “The Prodigal Son,” an 
oratorio which has met with favor; a song 
and numerous published songs, anthems, 
orchestral and piano numbers. He _ has 
filled the position of director and organist 
ot the First Presbyterian Church, at Erie, 
Pa., for nine years, and, in addition, is the 
director of several choral societies, of the 
Vincent studio at Erie, and was one of 
the Pan-American organists. He has been 
connected with the music at Chautauqua 
for several years. 

A complimentary recital was presented 
at Higgins Hall on Tuesday, July 26, by 
John W. Nichols, tenor, and Olin Downes, 
the former acting as a soloist, the latter 
as lecturer. Mrs. Nichols was accompa- 
nist and shared the honors of a delightful 
program. At five o’clock a lecture recital 
on “Wieniawski,” by Sol Marcosson, drew 
a much pleased audience. Before playing 
the program, Mr. Marcosson told the au- 
dience some interesting things about this 
great Russian writer for the violin. Wie- 


niawski forms the connecting link between 
the old writers for virtuosos mainly and 
the broader musicianship of the later com- 
posers. That this Russian combined both 
qualities was well shown in this program. 
Before each number Mr. Marcosson made 
illuminating remarks. He played with un- 
usual brilliancy. Both in the concerto and 
the brilliant, pompous Polonaise the in- 
terpreter displayed great intelligence and 
in that most familiar Legende he showed 
deep feeling. He gave the Russian airs 
with abandon and some of his work was 
of a fairly dazzling description. 

Henry B. Vincent was heard by a large 
atdience in another of his fine recitals on 
July 31. In the afternoon, Ernest Hutche- 
son gave a Chopin’ -ecital. Many 
turned out to hear him and in no way were 
disappointed, for there is no one of the 
modern piano artists who plays Chopin 
better than Mr. Hutcheson. The fine pro- 
eram he selected gave the performer every 
opportunity for display of his marvellous 
technic, his poetic readings and brilliancy 
of treatment. 

A concert largely attended and most in- 
teresting was one presented on the after- 
noon of July 30 in the Amphitheater, by 
the Chautauqua Choir, Orchestra and solo- 
ists. It was in the nature of a popular 
program. The singing of Viola Ellis and 
John W. Nichols marked their last ap- 


pearance here this season. They were 
given an ovation at the conclusion of their 
numbers. Sol Marecosson. was - recalled 


many times. Ross Hickernell afforded a 
surprise by his cornet playing. So many 
look upon the cornet as a blatant instru- 
ment that his beauty of tone and exquisite 
phrasing were a revelation. He was re- 
called time and again. The work of the 
choir and orchestra was excellent. 

The program of Friday evening, August 
I, was miscellaneous, the Chautauqua 
Band, under Henry B. Vincent, the choir 
vnder Mr. Hallam and the Chautauqua 
Mandolin Club, under Myron A. Bickford, 
being heard from. The event marked the 
appearance for the first time this season 
of three of the solois.s for August: Miss 
Thornburgh, soprano; Mrs. Cora Barker 
Janney, contralto, and Oscar Lehmann, 
tenor. Each was received with enthusiasm, 
and it looks as though they were going to 
make many friends through the excel- 
lence of their work. Frank Croxton sang 
in his usual fine style and Ernest Hutche- 
son evinced supreme artistry. The seating 
capacity of the great Amphitheater was 
taxed to its utmost. 

At Higgins Hall, Friday afternoon, Au- 
gust 1, Myron A. Bickford gave a lecture 
recital on the “Mandolin Family.” He 
was assisted by the Chautauqua Mandolin 
Club and Lillian Blanche Heyward, of 
Cleveland, O., the young soprano who won 
the first prize at the recent International 
Kisteddfod at Pittsburgh. 

Lynn B. Dana, assistant accompanist at 
Chautauqua, has been engaged for a piano 
recital at the International Peace As- 
sembly at Stag Island the last week in 
\ugust. bi Ba. a 





D. S. Samuels Organizes Concert Bureau 
in New York 

D. S. Samuels, manager and director of 
the orchestras at the various Schubert and 
Brady theaters in New York, has opened 
a concert bureau. He announces the fol 
lowing attractions for the coming season: 
The Orchestral Society of New York, a 
ymphonic organization; the Russian Bala- 
laika Orchestra, Maximilian Pilzer, vio- 
I:nist; Mme. Blanche Arral, French so- 
prano; Mme. Winetsky, Russian contralto ; 
Charles de Harrack, imperial court pianist 
of Servia. He will have associated with 
him Abner N. Edelman, who for some 
years was with Loudon Charlton. 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Leading Soprano 
Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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TO CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, SCHOOLS, COL- 
LEGES AND MUSIC TEACHERS: 


“NOR more than sixty-five years we have been 
making a specialty of supplying sheet music 
and music books to educational institutions 

of a'l kinds. In view of the unqualified success which 
has always attended our efforts in this line, and of 
the continued satisfaction of our customers, we take 
the liberty of drawing your attention to our methods 
and of soliciting your patronage for the coming 
scholastic year and hope to receive your first consid- 
eration. 

Our long experience in the field of musical 
education and the completeness of our equipment 
guarantee promptness, accuracy and intelligence in 
filling orders, and in offering and carrying out 
suggestions. Our stock of music is the largest 
and most varied in the world, and the uniform 
excellence of our editions is unsurpassed. 


‘yy 
Terms and catalogues on request. 


MUSIC ON SALE 


UR object in sending music on sale is to supply 
the teacher with a stock to meet daily re- 
quirements. Our selections are made in- 
telligently and customers’ special instructions are 
faithfully carried out. We emphasize the fact 
that when ordering music on sale our patrons are 
not confined to our own publications but they are 
at liberty to draw on the catalogue of The Boston 
Musie Co. and on our enormous stock of imported 
music as well. 
All music sent on sale may be retained until the 
close of the season. 


Further particulars on request. 


NEW MUSIC SUBSCRIPTION 


O enable teachers to keep themselves informed 
of our new publications, we offer to send new 





music on approval regularly as issued to cus- 
tomers who will establish credit. The music will 
be charged at the regular discount but any or all 
of it may be returned. Teachers who live away 
from musical centers and whose time is limited 
will appreciate this offer, for in that way they will 
be kept informed of everything new in the particular 
class of music which they are interested in. Trans- 
portation charges are at the expense of the customer. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Musical circles in Paris, which is the 
grand center, during the Summer, of ac- 
tivity for managers who provide us with 
operatic entertainment during the Winter 
season, were thrown into excitement when 
it was noised about that Gatti-Casazza and 
Cleofonte Campanini of the Chicago Opera 
Company had dined together at the Cafe 
de la Paix. 

You see, there has been war between the 
two gentlemen for some time, so that the 
report that they were friends again, with 
the obvious deduction that they would prob 
ably co-operate in their campaigns in this 
country, meant a great deal to many per 
sons, especially to those seeking engage 
ments. 

The almost simultaneous announcement 
in this city, to the effect that the heads of 
the Century Company would not only work 
together with the Metropolitan management 
but with that of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in the way of an exchange of artists, 
has induced some persons to believe that 
the same interests were practically direct 
ing all three enterprises, and that, virtually, 
an operatic trust has been formed, one ot 
whose purposes will be to fight Oscar Ham 
merstein, the independent factor in the field. 

Personally, I do not so regard 1t. Those 
who are sufficiently acquainted with oper- 
atic affairs know that one of the chief dif- 
ficulties with which the manager of the 
Metropolitan, or indeed any operatic man- 
ager has to contend is that to secure the 
services of the best-known and most dis 
tinguished artists it is necessary to guar 
antee a certain definite number of perform 
ances. 

Managers have had to pay artists for any 
number of performances which they did not 
and could not give. The manager has not 
only had on his hands more artists than he 
could profitably employ, but he has been 
inable, due largely to the public demand 
for variety and change, as well as the pub 
lic refusal, to accept certain artists except 
in certain roles, to give the artists all the 
performances contracted for. And man 
agers had more artists than they could 
prontably employ because they had to have 
some in reserve to replace any of those who 
were suddenly indisposed, or, as happened 
last season, they had to risk ruthless criti 
cism if they were unable to replace an art 
ist at a moment’s notice and so had to cut 
an opera or substitute another. 

Now, with a working understanding be- 
tween the management of the Metropolitan, 
1f the Century Theater, of the Boston Op 
era Company and of the Chicago Opera 
Company it will be possible, not only to 
guarantee artists of the highest rank even 
a larger number of performances than be- 
fore, but it will be possible to use them to 
advantage, and thus avoid the loss of hav- 
ing to pay them even when they do not ap 
pear. 

\s for the public which goes to the opera 
it can only be the gainer by such an agree 
ment, for people in Boston and Chicago 
will have just as good an opportunity to 
hear many of the great artists as those 1 
New York. Thus from whatever side we 
view the reported agreement it cannot but 
work for the best interests of the opera 
managers, as well as for the best interests 
of the artists themselves and of the public. 

* * * 

Mr. “Jack” Adams, of the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, hureau in this country which has 
handled* many of the greatest artists that 
came here, called my attention to the fact 
that a recent resolution on the part of the 
governing body of the National Federation 


of Musicians, is likely to militate seriously 


against the formation of symphony orches- 
tras in many cities desirous of having such 
an organization. 

He instanced Atlanta and, other cities. 
lle particularly referred to certain recent 
troubles with the Minneapolis Orchestra as 
cases in point. 

It seems that the national body, which 
controls the various local unions of mu- 
sicians, has decided to “standardize” price 
lists, so that musicians in other cities will 
virtually receive the same reward as their 
brothers in New York. 

This would make it almost impossible 
for some cities to supporce a symphony or- 
chestra, as the deficit would be too large. 
Rates for services which are fair in New 
York would scarcely be fair in many other 
cities. 

As Mr. Adams pointed out with consid- 
erable force and justice, here is the case, 
for instance, of the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
The prices for services of the musicians 
have been determined by the local union. 
They are satistactory to the members of 
the orchestra, especially with regard to 
prices to be paid them while they are on 
tour. Now, the deficit of some $70,000 is 
‘asily met by a number of public-spirited 
citizens in Minneapolis. Under the new 
rule, however, this deficit would be in- 
creased to over $120,000, making it difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to maintain the orches- 
tra, unless the citizens were willing to prac- 
tically double the subvention they now 
give. 

New York prices being also enforced in 
Atlanta and other cities where they con- 
template establishing symphony orchestras 
would virtually prevent the enterprise be- 
ing undertaken at all. 

The position of the New York musicians, 
if | am correctly informed, is different from 
that of the musicians in almost any other 
city. Those who have, for instance, en- 
gagements with one of our symphony or- 
chestras, engagements at the opera, the- 
aters or for private parties, are not in 
favor of going on tour, for the simple rea- 
son that however well paid they can make 
more money by staying at home. So the 
prices for traveling have been made almost 
prohibitive. 

Now, to force other musical unions in 
other cities virtually to conform to a situa- 
tion which is satisfactory to the New York 
men, must, as Mr. Adams very truly point 
ed out, militate against the best interests 
of music, and furthermore, while it might 
not disrupt some of the existing organiza- 
tions throvgh the country, would certainly 
go very far to prevent others being formed 


My conversation with Mr. Adams sug- 
gests to me that it would not be amiss to 
say a word or two about some of our prin- 
cipal musical managers, whose work is very 
arduous, and very often unremunerative, 
though they are generally supposed to be 
czars in their particular domain, swim in 
champagne, coin money and work a few 
hours a day, that is, when they are not on 
vacation enjoying the coolness of the woods 
or the breezes of the seashore. 

How very different the truth is! 

All of them are on the job every day, 
with perhaps, the exception of a Saturday 
afternoon off to visit wife or mother, even 
during the heated term, which is generally 
the period of their greatest activity, pre- 
paring for the coming If they 
make money with some artists they are 
very liable to lose it with some other who 
does not, perhaps, however eminent, win 
public favor to the extent of being a finan 


season. 


cial, as well as artistic success 

\s for their personal habits, they all get 
up early and go to bed late. As for their 
swimming in champagne, smoking the best 
cigars and livine on the fat of the land, 
let me give you a sample of Mr. Adams’s 
lunch. It consisted of a bowl of milk, 
some crackers, a piece of lemon pie, a small 
cup of coffee, and a cigar. 

Marc Lagen, a young and rising man- 
ager, who will represent Mme. Gadski and 
other leading artists next season, is equally 
modest. He works something like sixteen 
hours a day, and his lunch consists of a 
glass or two of Apollinaris, an ear of green 
corn with paprika, a bit of French pastry, 
a toothpick and a cigarette 

Then, there is your good friend David, 
of Foster & David, who also works as 
many hours a day, and is particularly in 
terested in American talent, who for his 
lunch consumes a little bit of fish, a glass 

water, and dispenses with the toothpick 
and the pie. 

The only one that I know who really eats 
is R. E. Johnston, the veteran, who looks 
after Ysaye and any number of the greatest 
attractions, and who for his lunch con- 
sumes a small, thin steak with his potatoes 
washed down with Apollinaris, though he 
dispenses with the pie, and the toothpick 
and contents himself with a very little 
thin, lady-like Russian cigarette which 
Ysaye brings over for him, in bundles 
every vCar. 

As for Loudon Charlton and others I do 
not know what their particular choice of 
food is. but I will venture that it is not 


very much more extensive than those | 
quoted. 

Perhaps, in a way, managers all conform 
to the growing tendency on the part of 
our business men to be exceedingly modest 
with regard to all that they eat and drink. 
Their load is heavy, their anxieties are 
great and many, and in order to do their 
work and be up to the mark they have to 
labor many hours and exercise a _ large 
amount of self-denial. 

I tell you this because there are so many 
of your readers, especially the younger ele- 
ment, anxious for fame, who believe that 
not only artists but musical managers lead 
a life of almost reckless joyousness. Per- 
haps what | have said may enlighten them 
a little to the true state of affairs. 

x «x 

That: was a splendid article in your last 
issue by Arthur Selwyn Garbett on the talk- 
ing machine as a factor in the nation’s mu- 
sical education. | do not remember in a 
long time having read anything as illu 
minating and as much to the point as Mr. 
Garbett’s eloquent and convincing | state 
ment. 

Unfortunately, you made Mr. Garbett say 
that of the six hundred millions which we 
now know are spent annually for music in 
the United States, “sixty thousand” are 
spent on talking machines. It should have 
been, of course, sixty miullions. 

No doubt some of the figures got melted 
in the terrible heat we have had during the 
past week, and that may account for a mis 
quotation, which, however, | trust did not 
mislead many, particularly as the correct 
figures given out by your editor at Sara 
toga have received such nation-wide pub 
licity. 

— 

Some of your correspondents seem ter- 
ribly exercised because they claim that | 
made statements injuriously reflecting upon 
the Italian bands and Italians as musicians. 
| never did anything of the kind, so they 
are, all of them, bowling over a lot. ot 
skittles which | never set up. 

In the first place | made no sudden on 
slaught on anybody ; | brought up the ques 
tion in defense of this country, of its 
proven musical taste and culture which had 
heen assailed by some of our own news 
papers, who insisted that we were not a 
musical nation in the sense that the Ital 
ians are, 

| replied that in the first place this was 
an insult to all the hundreds of thousands 
of Germans, Italians, French, [englishmen 
and other foreigners who had come to this 
country and worked in past generations so 
faithfully in the cause of the musical up 
lift. JI asked whether all these hundreds 
of thousands of Germans and Italians who 
loved music had ceased to do so, had lost 
their musical culture and knowledge when 
they became American citizens, and then, 
having proclaimed my own affection for 
Italians, for Italian music (and | will now 
add, for Italian wines and spaghett’) | 
took issue with those who would insist that 
every Italian is a musical genius and every 
Italian who plays an instrument an expert, 
and | said frankly that those who had tray 
eled know that while you would hear som 
very fine music in Italy, and some beautiful 
voices, even in the streets of Naples and 
Rome from the vagabond = singer ind 
players, you would also hear a good deal 
of bad music, which, indeed, you will 

And incidentally | pointed out that many 
of the military bands in Italy are inferior 


to the bands in this country, one reason 
being that their instruments are not nearl) 
as good as anybody also knows who knows 
anything of the musical industries 

[ would be the first to admit that some 
of the military bands, composed of Italian 
who in the last few years have come to 
this country have played with enthusiasm 
and a glorious volume of tone which wa 
compelling. That does not prove, however, 
that all the bands in Italy are of the high 
est standards of excellence, and even if 
they were it would not prove that all thi 
Italians are musical, while all American 
have no taste for music, nor love for it. 

One correspondent thinks I mistook the 
“fanfare,” which precedes the Italian ot 
French marching regiment, for the reg 
mental band. Another thinks I never heard 
1f the Guards’ Band of London or that of 
the Guides of Paris! 

Bless their souls, I heard them all at the 
International Exhibition in Paris half a 
century ago and as for the Guards’ musi 
[ was bred up on it. 

lor the ’steenth time Mary Garden has 
announced, this time from Scotland, that 
she is not in love and that her health is 
excellent. No doubt the two conditions go 
together 

The dispatch which tells us of the glo- 
rious state of our nationally beloved prima 
donna also tells us that some of the critics 
in Paris are not very complimentary to our 
\merican sopranos. 

One critic goes so far as to say that it is 
delightful that America sends her prettiest 
women to France, and incidentally men- 
tions that Alys Lorraine, who was born in 


Quincy, Ill, and who recently sang in Paris 
as arguerite in “Faust” equals Mary Gar- 
den in beauty, but at the same time the 
critic tempers this tribute by adding that it 
is unfortunate that neither has the slightest 
conception of [french style and taste, nor 
comprehension of French works. 

Of course, there is no accounting for 
taste, but from those who have witnessed 
many performances at the [french opera in 
Paris | would like to know where they 
would find a more charming, brilliant and 
artistic representative of Charpentier’s 
Louise than Mary Garden, or of Debussy’s 
Mélisande or of Massenet’s Jongleur than 
the same Mary Garden. 

As for Miss Lorraine, perhaps the criti- 
cism may be just, but as I have never 
heard her I cannot express an opinion. 

The criticism of the French papers is, to 
my mind, ill timed, for the reason that in 
New York we have shown a most com- 
mendable disposition to appreciate the 
works of the modern French composers. 
\We certainly have staged them as well, if 
not better, than they are staged in Paris, 
and I doubt very much if conscientious and 
unbiased critics would not be willing to ad- 
mit that from a musical as well as artistic 
standpoint our performances are superior 
to those given in Paris to-day, where fa- 
voritism, rather than merit, dominates the 
operatic stage and all connected with it. 

oe 

Paderewski celebrated Ernest Schelling’s 
hirthday last Saturday at his beautiful home 
on Lake Geneva, in Switzerland. Schell 
ing organized a number of brother artists 
who descended upon the villa and gave a 
concert. And what do you suppose was 
the hit of the evening? Why, when Pade 
rewski, Schelling, Olga Samaroff-Stokow 
ski, Josef Hofmann, Rudolf Ganz and 
Leopold Stokowski gave a_twelve-hand 
rendition of ragtime. 

And yet it is not so long ago that dear 
Mme. Sembrich, when in Denver, gave out 
the pronunciamento: 

“Ze rag, eet ees veery pretty for the 
young ones, but eet ees terrible for old 
ladies who are too fat!” 

Your 
MepHIsTo. 





PERSONALITY HELPS 
FREMSTAD TO MAKE 
ROLES ‘STAND OUT” 














Mme. Fremstad (Left) with Annie Fried- 
berg, Concert Manager, on “George 
Washington” 


Certain critics have racked their brains 
to account for Olive Fremstad’s skill at 
making her roles stand out in an operatic 
production like the “high lights” in a pic 
ture, but a reasonable solution is supplied 


by Clare P. Peeler in the Theater Maga 
wie, as follows 
“Mme. Fremstad shows the power, pos 


essed by a few very great actors, to fre 
main silent, motionless, without any ap 
parent attempt to gain attention, yet withal 
concentrating the mind of the audience on 
It is hard to explain this peculiar 
ability, except by the well-worn phrase, 
‘The power of personality.’ ” 

In the above snapshot Mme. Fremstad is 
shown as a fellow passenger with Annie 
lriedberg, the New York concert manager, 
aboard the George Washington, on the way 
to Europe An important figure of the 
group is the soprano’s dog, “Mimi.” 


herself 
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CINCINNATI SCHOOL 
ENGAGES THALBERG 


Distinguished Piano Virtuoso to 
Teach at Conservatory— 
His Career 


CINCINNATI Aug. 4.—Bertha Baur has 
just returned from Paris where she _ suc- 
ceeded in the virtuoso pianist, 
Marcian Thalberg, for the artist faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
No more stirring announcement has been 
made in Cincinnati music circles for some 
time. Mr. comes to America 
with an international reputation as one of 
the leading piano virtuosi. He is of Pol- 
ish-Swiss parentage, was educated in Lau- 
sanne, and specialized in music at the 
Royal Conservatory at Leipzic, where he 
was a pupil of Dr. Reinecke and Jadas- 
sohn and built up his répertoire under the 
famous virtuoso, Alfred Reisenauer. 

Reisenauer was quick to recognize Thal- 
berg’s large talent, and master and pupil 
became intimate friends. Mr. Thalberg 
has concertized extensively in Germany, 
England, France, Italy and Russia and has 
played repeatedly for royalty throughout 
Europe. He is a warm personal friend of 
Carmen Sylva, for whom he has frequent- 
ly given concerts. 

Mr. Thalberg has a splendid command 
of the English language, having been the 
director of the Manchester (England) 
College of Music for two years, after 
which he made his headquarters at Paris, 
where he has been much sought after as 
teacher. 

Mr. Thalberg is a pianist of the strict 
virtuoso type, with a deep feeling for the 
classic and will be heard in Cincinnati this 
season in a cycle of programs. He com- 
mands a broad répertoire and has given a 
brilliant series of feature programs in Eng- 
land, France and Russia during the season 
just concluded. He will arrive in America 
the first week in September and assume 
his responsibilities at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music at once. Hans Rich- 
ard, who has been one of the successful 
piano teachers of the institution, has ac- 
cepted a position in Memphis, Tenn.: Mr. 
Thalberg succeeds him. 

Though summering in 


securing 


Thalberg 


the far West, 


news comes from Mrs. Adolph Hahn, 
president of the Matinée Musicale, of the 
final engagement of several artists for the 
morning concert of the Matinée Musical 
at the Sinton, January 16. The program 
will be presented by Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone; and Jaques Thibaud, violinist. Bach- 
aus, the pianist, and Lucille Stevenson, the 
singer, will appear February 16. The lat- 
ter appeared in Cincinnati in May, sing- 
ing in the “Creation,’ which was given at 
Music Hall under the direction of Edwin 
Glover and made a most excellent im- 
pression. Edward Clémont will probably 
present the third program in March, ne- 
gotiations not being finally completed. 

Another Cincinnati musician has sought 
new worlds to conquer in the far West, 





Marcian Thalberg, Noted Swiss-Polish 
Pianist, Engaged for Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music 


Willibald Lehman, who has gone to San 
Diego, Cal., to pitch his musical tents. Mr. 
Lehman was the accompanist for several 
of the local singing organizations and 
also conducted classes in voice. His studio 
has been taken by Mrs. Alois Bard- 
schmid, who has the reputation of being 
an excellent teacher and who can boast of 
an extended experience as an opera singer 
abroad. Mr. Bardschmid is organist at 
the St. Francis de Sales Church, one of 
the largest Catholic churches of the city. 
30th are from Boston. A. K. H. 





ORGANISTS UNITED 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


[Continued from page 1] 


the August meeting at Buffalo. When we 
came face to face with the situation, with 
no money, with no membership list and 
without a word of invitation or assurance 
from the organists of Buffalo, or from any 
other musical organization, we simply did 
not dare to proceed. Mr. Morgan was in- 
vited to attend our committee meeting, and 
he reminded us that the invitation given by 
Dr. Ballard, the president of the Ocean 
Grove association, to hold the convention 
there was still good, and while he could not 
either attend or do anything for a Buffalo 
convention, he could give free use of pub- 
lic buildings at Ocean Grove, and could ad- 
vertise the meetings in connection with the 
regular Summer program. There was 
nothing else to do. We grasped the offer. 
It gave new life to our committee. 

On Monday afternoon Arthur H. Turner, 
the prominent organist of Springfield, 
Mass., presented the first recital program, 
in the First M. E. Church, across the way 
in Asbury Park. This church kindly gave 
its organ for all of the convention recitals, 
except that of Dr. Percy J. Starnes, which 
is to be held in the Auditorium. Mr. 
Turner’s musicianly program included the 
Horatio Parker Sonata in E Flat Minor; 
Bairstow’s “Evening Song”; the Allegro 
from Marquaire’s First Symphony; 
Kreiser’s Concert Caprice; Nocturne in A 
Flat by Ferrata, and the Sibelius Tone 
Poem, “Finlandia,” all of which were 
played with splendid effect. Monday even- 
ing was occupied with a reception. 

Church music in its various forms took 
up the attention of the members at the 
Tuesday morning session, and the feature 
of this meeting was the attack made by Dr. 
William A. Wolf, of Lancaster, Pa., on 
some of the modern hymns, which the 


speaker characterized as being “trashy, sen- 
timental and sometimes ignorantly sacri- 
legious.” He referred to such gospel 
hymns by reading a typical example, in 
which there occurs in every verse the in- 
junction: “Keep your hand upon the throt- 
tle and your eye upon the rail,” as though, 
commented Dr. Wolf, “life were an express 
train and the singer the engineer.” Dr. 
Wolf’s subject was “Music of the Mora- 
vian Church,” and he showed the contrast 
between this modern “trash” and the beau- 
tiful Moravian chorales. Clarence Reynolds 
assisted him at the organ. 

The members were interested in a letter 
addressed to the association by E. S. 
Lorenz, a New York hymn publisher, who 
characterized them as musical “bag punch- 
ers.” Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, of New 
York, read an interesting paper on “The 
Essential Elements of Churchly Music.” 

In his Tuesday afternoon address on “My 
srother Organist,” Robert M. Treadwell, 
organist of the Temple of Labor, New 
York, deplored a tendency in this part of 
the musical profession to give the “cold 
shoulder” to a new organist who took up 
his duties in a town. 

A disappointment was in store for the 
association on Tuesday afternoon, as T. 
Tertius Noble, the noted English organist, 
who had been scheduled for a recital, was 
detained in New York owing to the illness 
of his wife. Dr. Frank Wilbur Chace 
kindly consented to officiate as the recital- 
ist in Mr. Noble’s place. 

Mrs. B. S. Keator entertained the mem- 
bers of the association on Tuesday even- 
ing in a reception and lawn party at her 
Asbury Park residence. By this time there 
was no doubt of the convention’s being a 
big success, as Tuesday evening witnessed 
a record attendance, more than 300 organ- 
ists being registered from all parts of the 
country. Indeed, the question has been agi- 
tated as to whether it would not be ad- 
visable to hold two conventions each year, 
one in Portland, Me., in December, and the 
second in Ocean Grove during August. 


A. W. K 





WILFRIED KLAMROTH’S Summer School of Singing 


will be held this year during the month of September at his farm at Vail’s Gate, New York 


Board can be secured at neighboring farm houses at $7 per week and up. 


Forterms address him at 


Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, Orange County, New York 
NEW YORK ADDRESS; 113; WESY 37th STREET 


CATHOLICS YOTE TO 
EXCLUDE “AMERICA” 


Buffalo Convention Thinks Anthem 
Recalls Blue Laws, Witch 
Burning and Bigotry 


BurFaLo, Aug. 5.—Voting to do all pos- 
sible to exclude “America” as a national 
hymn, the German Catholic Central Verein 
in convention to-day denounced the an- 
them as un-American and reminiscent of 
witch-burning and blue laws. “Siar Span- 
gled Banner” was endorsed as the national 
air. The resolution was made by Paul 
Prodoehl, chairman of the civic committee 
of Baltimore, and its adoption apparently 
represents the sentiment of 200,000 mem- 
bers. This attack follows close upon that 
of a Catholic weekly in Newark, N. J., 
which termed the hymn doggerel, the work 
of a Yankee Protestant minister, and unfit 
for Catholic boys and girls to sing. The 
editorial asked that its readers hiss the an- 
them. 

At the Buffalo convention Mr. Prodoehl 
said in part: 

“The hymn ‘America’ is an imposition on 
the American public. Far from embody- 
ing the lofty sentiments that are expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the genius of our Constitution, it is re- 
pugnant to American ideals. 

“In the first place, it is sung to the tune 
of ‘God Save the King,’ the British na- 
tional air. It is a sad commentary on the 
patriotic spirit of a nation that has bor- 
rowed its national air from a country 
against which it fought two wars, one tuo 
secure its independence and the other to 
maintain it. 

“In the second place, America, the land 
of civic and religious liberty, is identified 
with the ‘land of the Pilgrim’s Pride,’ the 
land of religious bigotry and intolerance, 
the land of blue laws, witch burning and 
persecution. I submit that such a song 
cannot be regarded as the national Ameri- 
can anthem. 

“The ‘Star Spangled Banner’ centennial 
will, I hope, have the effect of increasing 
the popularity of the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ so as to make it the sole national an- 
them, to the exclusion of the misnamed 
hymn ‘America.’” 





Larger Quarters for Washington Friday 
Morning Club 


WasHInNcTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Friday 
Morning Club, a prominent musical so- 
ciety, because of its rapid growth, is seek- 
ing new quarters in the ballroom of one of 
the large hotels. Several concerts by visit- 
ing artists are being considered. The new 
officers are: Mrs. Wm. Bruce King, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, vice-president ; 
Katherine Lee Jones, . musical director; 
Roberta Allen, assistant musical director; 
Mrs. H. A. Robbins, recording secretary 
and treasurer, and Aileen Bell, correspond- 
ing secretary. W. H. 





Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin Arrive 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, re- 
turned this week on the George Washing- 
ton from a European tour extending over 
fifteen months. Mr. Fanning will go 
to his home in Ohio for a short rest pre- 
vious to opening a long and arduous season 


in the course of which he will be heard 
over the length and breadth of the country 
One of his first engagements this Fall will 
be an appearance at the Maine Festival. 





Kaiser as Combination of Hammerstein 
and Frohman 


That those who conduct the operatic and 
theatrical business in America might learn 
many things from the systematic working 
of the Kaiser’s theaters is the deduction 
made by the Literary Digest from statistics 
presented by Das Theater, of Berlin, re- 
lating to Emperor William’s theatrical sys- 
tem. These figures represent the Kaiser as 
a Frohman and a Hammerstein combined, 
with the indefatigable qualities of one and 
the munificence of the other. He pays all 
expenses of the royal theaters, and cheer- 
fully makes up deficits from his private 
purse. Berlin pays only for alterations to 
the buildings, and even this work the Kaiser 
personally undertook on one notable oc- 
casion. After the Iroquois Theater fire in 
Chicago, when so many lives were lost, he 
paid for the installation of fire-escapes in 
the royal theaters. The magnitude of his 
theatrical enterprises entitles the Kaiser 
to be regarded as the largest theatrical 
management in existence. 





Finck Suggests Plan for Smothering 
Taik During Concerts and Opera 


‘“Menial music” is a name invented by 
the London Musical Record for music 
which is used as an aid to conversation 
during meals, between the acts of plays, 
at social gatherings, etc. Commenting on 
this phrase in the New York Evening Post 
Henry T. Finck remarks that one of the 
most annoying consequences of degrading 
music to such a menial function is that it 
begets the habit in some persons of talk- 
ing at the opera and at concerts while the 
music is going on. Mr. Finck suggests that 
those afflicted by this boorishness might 
adopt the plan of a London victim, who 
wrote the following on a piece of paper 
and passed it on to the culprits: “lL am 
sorry we could not have heard more of 
your conversation, but the violinist has been 
inconsiderately making himself heard from 
time to time. I am sure, however, if you 
speak a little louder, he will understand 
and give way to you.” 





Would Have Teaching Standards Set by 
Regents of State Universities 


Every state music teachers’ convention 
brings forth new schemes for the standard- 
ization of the teaching profession, and J. 
Warren Andrews, the prominent organist, 
adds another suggestion in the Etude, in 
which he remarks: “A standard authorized 
by the regents of a state university is th« 
only one that will carry weight with it. 

“How can any other serve any good pur- 
pose? A lower standard would probably 
resolve into a scheme for a species of gratt 
to be made use of by wily politicians and 
unscrupulous practitioners, as is the case 
with trades licenses.” 





Milligan Organ Recita!s 
Organ recitals free to the public will be 
given Monday evenings during August and 
September at the old First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, 
New York, by Harold Vincent Milligan, or- 
ganist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 





Manager Hanson Goes to Europe 


M. H. Hanson, the musical manager, 
sailed for Europe on Wednesday to close 
negotiations for an attraction he _ has 
planned for next season. 
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van Broekhoven, van den Burg, Ludwig Hess. 
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Hans van den Burg, Jean 
Goodman. 


Adrienne Remenyl, Fernando Tanara. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Saint-Saens and Nine Other Composers to Collaborate on Operetta 
for Paris Manager—‘‘Grand Prix de Rome’? Winner Had 
Her First Lesson in Harmony Three Years Ago—Charpentier’s 
‘‘Orpheus ’? May Have Its Premiére Next Season—‘‘ Ariadne 
auf Naxos’’ the Year’s Favorite at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
with ‘‘Salomé’”’ and ‘‘Elektra’” Headed Toward Elimination— 
American Pianist and Baritone in Rothenburg 








a* “opérette des dix” is a novelty de- 
vised by the enterprising managers of a 
Paris music hall and promised by them 
for the coming season. Ten composers, 
most of them well known and highly es- 
teemed, are to collaborate in providing a 
score for a libretto by Paul Ferrier. They 
are Camille Saint-Saéns, Xavier Leroux, 
Camille Erlanger, Reynaldo Hahn, André 
Messager, the 
Henri Hirschmann, Rodolphe Berger, Cu- 
villier and Willy Redstone. While it fre- 
quently happens that a musical comedy is 
the offspring of many parents, the spec- 


veteran Charles Lecocaq, 


tacle of ten composers, most of them se- 
rious musicians of wide repute, collab- 
orating on an operetta is a novel one. 

It will not be collaboration in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of the term, how- 
ever, as each composer, it seems, is to 
contribute two numbers to the score with- 
out concerning himself in any way as to 
what his nine composing companions may 
be doing. The Musical News hopes care 
will be exercised in allotting to each man 
the style that most appeals to him, as to 
give a composer a_ barcarolle when a 
drinking song would be more in his line, 
or to ask him to write a blatant march 
when he is pining to produce a tender 
serenade would lead to disaster at the 
outset. 

3etween the acts of the “opérette des 
dix” the audience is to be asked to name 
the composer of each number. To the 
person that guesses correctly in every case 
a prize of $100 will be given. 

* * * 

BY winning the first Grand Prix de 

Rome, which entitles her to res- 
idence for three years in the Eternal City 
for the continuance of her studies, Lili 
Boulanger becomes a pensionnaire of the 
State of France at the French College for 
Grands Prix established on the _ Pincio. 
She will be the first woman musician to 
go to Rome under these conditions, her 
sister Nadia having won but a_ second 
Grand Prix, in 1908, and Héléne Fleury, 
also, having stopped at this distinction in 
1904. 

There will be one other woman inhab- 
itant of the villa. Mlle. Heuvelmans, who 
won the first Grand Prix for sculpture 
and was the first woman to obtain the 
honor, will co-operate with Mlle. Bou- 
langer in striving to establish new tradi- 
tions of achievement for their sex. 

Lili Boulanger’s progress in her com 
positional work has been a rather extraor- 
dinary development. She was born into a 
musical family, it is true, and grew up 
in a musical atmosphere, her father hav- 
ing been a teacher of singing at the Con- 
servatoire and a composer of some re- 
pute. But she was a fragile child, so 
much so that it was comparatively late 
when she began to apply herself seriously 
to the study of music. She used to ac- 
company her sister Nadia to the Con- 
servatories and attend with her some of 
the classes, but she remained nothing but 
an amateur, and it is only four years ago 
that when some one who asked her if she 
intended to follow in the footsteps of her 
sister and compose she made answer: 
“Oh, no. If I had a voice I would much 
rather sing.” 

She took her first lesson in harmony in 
January of 1910, beginning her work with 
Georges Caussade, who laid the founda 
tions of her theoretical knowledge So 
rapid was her advance that last year she 
was admitted to Paul Vidal’s class in 
composition at the Conservatoire. 

Although he did not receive quite as 
many votes from the jury as did Mlle 
Boulanger, one of the four male can- 
didates, Claude Delvincourt, also was 


awarded a first Grand Prix, with its at- 
tendant privileges of study in Rome. He 
won the first second Grand Prix two 
years ago and since then has attracted 
some attention with his numerous com- 


all depends upon himself and his discre- 
tion. A mere temporary success, however 
great, is not worthy the serious considera- 
tion of so immensely gifted an artist. The 
heights to which he may easily attain are 
limitless, but he must be strong enough to 
resist the temptation to stop on some pin- 
nacle halfway. For him the crowded hour 
of glorious life is all very well, but we, 
his hearers, have a right to a say in the 
matter, for such voices as his and such 
evident operatic ability are not every-day 
occurrences.” 

In this performance of “Pagliacci” Alice 
Nielsen was the Nedda, Mario Sammarco 
was a Tonio with broad green ribbons 
around the ankles of his baggy nether-gar- 
ments and Armand Crabbé was _ praised 
for “an admirable Silvio.” In “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” which preceded “Pagliacci,” Mr. 
Crabbé impressed the Observer’s critic as 
giving the best all-round performance in 
the opera—“his fine singing and pointed and 
significant acting undoubtedly assisted the 
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-From the Sketch 


Acting upon the instructions of the Russian imperial government, Anna Pavlova, the famous 
danseuse, whose position in the imperial ballet gives her the rank of an official servant 
of the Czar, posed for a bust to be made by one of Russia’s eminent sculptors 





positions. His award this time is desig- 
nated a second first Grand Prix. 

The subject of the cantata the can 
didates were required to compose was a 
lyric episode, “Faust and Helen,’ drawn 
by Eugene Adenis from the second part 
of Goethe’s “Faust.” Mlle. Boulanger had 
Claire Croiza, David Devries and Henri 
Albers to interpret her cantata for the 
jury, while her sister Nadia acted as 
accompanist. 

There are no restrictions within the age 
limit as to the number of times a candidate 
may compete. M. Delvincourt has par 
ticipated in four contests, while Mare Del 
mas, who won a first second Grand Prix, 
had competed seven times previously. Two 
years ago he won a second second Grand 
Prix. 

Kk * * 

. he new Italian tenor Martinelli, last 

1 sensational Covent Garden 
“find” and now promised for the Metro 
politan’s next season, has not kept his op- 
eratic skirts altogether unsullied by the 
taint of gallery approbation, it appears. 
The London Daily Telegraph gently re 
proves him, @ propos of his first appear- 
ance as Canto on any stage, for marring 
an otherwise fine impersonation by forcing 
“his lovely voice.” 

\ plain warning is sounded: “In the 
course of a few years Mr. Martinelli may 
surely develop into a singer of a century 
On the other hand, he may also become a 
singer whom none will care to hear. It 


year's 


generally penny-plain and twopence-col 
ored idea of the action to some distinc- 
tion.” Mr. Polacco’s reading of the score 
seems quite to have glorified Mascagni’s 
music, for “many and many a nuance he 
obtained that had not been here before, 
many a rubato or an accelerando, all lend 
ing to the music a refinement that was not 
previously suspected, and, indeed, is to our 
thinking not inherent in the music itself.” 
Thus the Daily Telegraph's critic again. 

Covent Garden closed its doors for the 
season with a Melba night—a repetition of 
“Roméo et Juliette,” with John McCor- 
mack heading the cast with the Australian 
diva. “Madama Butterfly,” with Emmy 
Destinn, McCormack and Dinh Gilly, and 
“Tosca,” with Minnie Edvina, Martinelli 
and Sammarco, gave Puccini the last word 
but one 

k x + 


a. on, it would appear, by the 
fresh taste of publicity “Julien” has 
given him, Gustave Charpentier is reported 
to be finishing off his “Orpheus” for a 
premiere at the Opéra Comique some time 
next season. Meanwhile, his “L’ Amour au 
faubourg,” designed as more strictly a se 
quel to “Louise” than is the new “Julien,” 
is still far from complete. Charles Rousse 
liere, the creator of Julien, already is point- 
ed to as the probable creator of the Julien 
of “Love in the Suburbs.” 

In any case, Rousselie¢re, who is perhaps 
the highest-priced dramatic tenor in France, 
has plenty of new material to work into 


shape for next season. He is to create the 
principal tenor roles in at least two of the 
season’s novelties at the Opéra Comique 
Emile Trépard’s “Céleste” and the “Trois 
Journées” of Alfred Bruneau, of “L’At- 
taque du Moulin” fame. 
* * K 
ye new opera house in Paris, Gabriel 
Astruc’s Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
can boast a measure of success during its 
first season, between the beginning of April 
and the end of the June, that must stimulate 
the envy of the directors of the Opéra and 
the Opéra Comique. The répertoire was 
limited in scope and determined more or 
less by the engagements of star attractions, 
either individuals or aggregations. Thus 
the highest average receipts, $5,600, were 
brought into the box-office by the Nijin- 
sky-Karsavina Russian dancers, while next 
in order stood “Boris Godounoff,” sung by 
the Russian company that has since ap- 
peared in London, which drew an average 
of $4,430. Six performances of it were 
given, six, likewise, of “Khovantschina.” 
Gabriel Fauré’s “Pénélope” achieved ten 
performances, averaging $2,060. “Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ was sung five times, due to 
the “guestine” of Maria Barrientos, while 
“The Barber of Seville,’ “Der Freischitz”’ 
and “Benvenuto Cellini” completed the list. 
During the Summer hiatus Director As- 
truc is making his plans for next season. 
He will open the season by resuming the 
run of “Pénélope” and then make a pro- 
duction of “Boris Godounoft” in French. 
Afterward he will stage two as yet unpub- 
lished operas, one by Xavier Leroux, com- 
poser of “Le Chemineau,” the other by Al- 
fred Bruneau. Early January will give 
Paris its only opportunity to hear ‘“Par- 
sifal” in German, while two other produc- 
tions in French, at the Opéra and the 
Opera Comique, will bring home to the 
Parisians the question of opera in the ver- 
nacular versus opera in its original tongue. 
In February “Die Meistersinger,” with a 
cast of special distinction, will be heard at 
the Champs Elysees. 





x * x 
| Bagpern State and Crown subventioned 
opera institutions cannot, or do not, 
cultivate Art for Art’s sake exclusively. 
The preferences and prejudices of. the 
public must perforce command some con- 
sideration since, quite apart from the box- 
office condition created, there can be no 
purpose served in having unpopular works 
sung to a bleak and barren auditorium. 
Hence, when a new work receives a hear- 
ing at such an institution it is not an in- 
evitable corollary that it is in the réper- 
toire for good and all even if it win the 
most exacting critical favor. If it does 
not appeal to the public sufficiently to claim 
its patronage it silently disappears into the 
eternal night of opera weighed in the bal- 
ance of popularity and found wanting. 

A survey of the past year’s activities at 
the Berlin Royal Opera, for which, as for 
the Wiesbaden Court Opera, the German 
I’mperor, as King of Prussia, bears a large 
share of the financial responsibility, shows 
that Richard Strauss remains upright on 
his pedestal as the idol of the Berliners 
and at the same time serves to intensify 
the previous elimination of Eugen d’ Albert, 
Hans Pfitzner, Ludwig Thuille and Max 
Schillings from the repertoire, due to the 
public’s indifference. This year has now 
added Leo Blech and his “Versiegelt” and 
Wilhelm Kienzl and “Der Evangelimann” 
to this list of “obliterated” living composers 
and their works. 

The more serious-minded opera-goers 
have noted regretfully the disappearance of 
“Otello” and “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” while other works sung during 
the previous season and denied a hearing 
this year were Gounod’s “Roméo et Ju- 
liette,” Weber’s “Abu Hassan,” Lortzing’s 
“Czar and Carpenter,” Donizetti’s “Elisir 
d’Amore” and Adam’s “Postillon von 
Longjumeau.” 

The one and only novelty of the year, 
which began on August 22 and ended on 
lune 16, was Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos.” It was given 31 times, the 
season’s record for a single opera fromthe 
number attained by “Der Rosenkavalier” 
as one of the two novelties of the previous 
season, when it was sung 58 times. It was 
comparatively late in the year, however, 
when “Ariadne” reached Berlin. “The 
Rose Cavalier,” halving its first year’s rec- 
ord, fell to second place with 25 perform 
ances. 

“Salomé” was given only four times, 
“Elektra” but three—figures that are elo- 
quent of the chances those works have of 
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finding a place among the operatic im- 
mortals. During “Salomé’s” first season in 
Berlin it had 60 performances and in IQII- 
‘12 these had dwindled down to four, to 
remain at that level in 1912-’13. “Elektra” 
indeed, fell one short of its four perform- 
ances a season earlier. The complete 
Strauss record for this year was 63 per- 
formances of four operas, as against 66 
performances of three operas last year. 

Wagner holds his own, as ever. Indeed, 
of the nine works of his in the répertoire 
there were 77 performances given—I9 more 
than before, when Strauss overtook him. 
The centenary and the new productions of 
the “Ring” music dramas incident thereto 
were doubtless responsible for the in- 
creased number of Wagner bills. 

A decided slump in the case of Humper- 
dinck’s “K6nigskinder” was one of the 
year’s developments, five performances suf- 
ficing, whereas twelve had been given the 


was reduced to three performances, and 
these all in the afternon. 

With “Ariadne” in the lead as the year’s 
favorite, and “The Rose Cavalier” in sec- 
ond place, “Lohengrin” stood third with 16 
performances of the first act alone as gala 
food for royalty. Then came “Carmen” 
with 14; “Mignon,” strange to relate, with 
13; “Rheingold,” “Pagliacci” and ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” with 12 each; “Madama 
Butterfly” with 1; “Tannhauser,” “Die 
“Meistersinger,” “Die Walkiire” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro” with 10 each; “Fide- 
lio” with nine; “Tristan und Isolde” and 
“La Traviata” with eight, “La Boheme” 
with seven, and “The Magic Flute” with 
six, a number shared also by “Aida” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” “Don 
Giovanni” was given four times, likewise 
“Der Freischiitz,” while “Faust” was sung 
but twice. “G6tterdammerung” had only 
one performance in the whole year, and 


“Orpheus,” too, got along with one. 
L. Bf. 
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NTERTAINING recollections of the M. Dreyfous repeats the old story of 
singing teacher, Manuel Garcia, who Garcia’s harshness in the training of the 
died in London, very old, a half dozen Malibran and Mme. Viardot; how as 
’ " VIOLINIST 1913-14 years ago, are included in two volumes of Otello he nearly killed the former be- 
Soloist with Leading Orchestras Ri reminiscences by Maurice Drey fous, pub- cause at a preceding performance she had 
Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen lished by Paul Ollendorff, Paris. When not counterfeited fright to suit him. The 
piles ten ncicemattaDe sta he was a youngster M. Dreyfous became family assured the youthful Dreyfous that 
their father’s devotion to art was so 
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acquainted with Eugenie Garcia, the wife 
of the famous teacher. Manuel, it will be 
remembered, was the brother of Malibran 
and Pauline Viardot. For some years he 
lived in London and his wife, Eugenie, in 
France. Two sons were at home with the 
father, and two daughters lived with the 
mother. The elder daughter was named 
Maria, after her famous aunt, and _ her 
voice, too, was one of rare beauty. Like 
her aunt, she died before she was thirty, 
and from a severe cold, as did her aunt. 
The girl, unlike Malibran, would not sing 
in public. 

At Eugenie’s home in Paris the youth 
saw many celebrated men and women, 
and there was sometimes an old woman 


with gray hair, the face of a Spanish 
matron, and a hard, disquieting smile. 
Her voice was masculine and she _ had 


little to say. This woman was the mother 
of Malibran, the widow of the old Garcia 
who sang at the first performance of Ros- 
sini’s “Barber” and brought Italian opera 
to New York in the twenties of the last 
century. She lived modestly in the Mont- 
martre district, was not interested in things 
that were about her, and had affectionate 
words only for her grandchild Maria. 


fanatical that he did not spare his son and 
daughters as pupils and on the stage; yet 
M. Arthur Pougin, in his life of Mali- 
bran, recently published, insists that the 
stories of Garcia’s brutality are legendary 
and that Malibran denied them. 

Nor was the son gentler in teaching. 
His sarcasm and insults, when he was dis- 
satisfied, drove his pupils to tears. Then 
he would go out of the room, bring in a 
wash basin and say: “When this is full 
we'll proceed with the lesson.” Visiting 
Paris—he did this rarely—he happened to 
go into the Alcazar, where he heard The- 
resa. He was enthusiastic, 6Vétmherme*l 
have heard a prodigious singef” SH€ sang 
foolish, trivial songs, but I *wondér where 
she learned her art, such purity of style, 
the splendor of method incarnate.” Some 
years afterward M. Dreyfous thought it 
would please Theresa if she knew what 
the great singing master had said about 
her. She listened, “but looking into her 
great eyes, those of an astonished cow, I 
saw that she had no idea of what I was 
saying. The incomparable singer up to 
that time did not know the name of 
Manuel Garcia.” 
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ew since the triumphant début in Bos- 

ton with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, on January 12, 1907, Katharine Good- 
son’s popularity in America has been always 
increasing. If proof of this were necessary 
one might only point to the fact that this 
will be her fifth tour within seven years 
and that the bookings up to date, com- 
mencing early in November, make it appear 
that this will be the biggest tour she has 
yet undertaken. 

During her holiday in Switzerland this 
September Miss Goodson will visit Pade- 
rewski with the express purpose of playing 
his concerto before him. As has been al- 
ready announced she expects to use this 
work several times in America. Apart from 
the naturally effective writing for the solo 
instrument she considers it a_ highly 
poetic composition and full of fine mu- 


sical feeling. Her tour will open at 
New Haven with orchestra on Novem- 
ber 4, when she will lay the G Minor 


Concerto, by Saint-Saéns. During the sea- 
son she will also be heard in the big D 
Minor Concerto of Brahms. It was of her 
performance of this concerto in Hamburg, 
under Nikisch, that the latter wrote: “In 
grateful remembrance for a rare artistic 
treat.” In 1909 she played this work with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederic Stock, who wrote of the perform- 
ance: “A most profound impression ; it 
was masterful playing, broad in style and 


absolutely musicianly.” Hugo Hermann, 
the famous violinist, who was also present, 
wrote over his signature in her book, “In 
unforgettable remembrance of the Brahms 
D Minor Concerto.” 

It may be recalled that in the season 
1909-10 Miss Goodson made a record by 
appearing with more orchestras in the 
United States in one season than any visit- 
ing artist ever did before. Many of these 
have already engaged her again for next 
season. Among the more important works 
in which she will be heard in recital are 
the sonata op. 110 of Beethoven: the F 
Minor Sonata and “Vier Klavierstiicke,” of 

3rahms; the poetic Ballade of Grieg and 
many other compositions which she has not 
yet played in America. 


Charlton to Mensa Seagle 


Loudon Charlton has completed arrange- 
ments with Oscar Seagle whereby that 
well-known baritone comes under the 
Charlton management. Mr. Seagle, now in 
Paris, has cabled his acceptance of a con- 
tract covering a term of years. Seagle is 
generally regarded as one of the finest ex- 
ponents of bel canto, his recitals having 
brought him into a conspicuous position in 
America and abroad. His studio in Paris 
has long been famous. The baritone will 
return to this country early in October and 
will devote his entire season to concert 
work. 
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DOGS AVERSE TO WAGNER, 
BAGPIPES, RAPID MUSIC 


Experiment in France Shows Some 
Animals Like and Some Dislike 
Tunes—Legato Preferred 


The curious effect of music upon dif- 
ferent animals is described in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune recently. 


A unique musical experiment has been 
conducted recently in France. It was re- 
solved to institute concerts for animals for 
the purpose of observing the effects of 
music upon them. The results of the ob- 
servations made established the fact that 
disconnected tones on stringed instruments 
created no effect upon horses beyond caus- 
ing some of the animals to manifest signs 
of impatience, but when a melody was 
played the horses turned toward the play- 
ers, pricked up their ears and showed 
plainly the pleasure they experienced. 

An orchestral concert was given before 
the elephants in Le Jardin des Plantes. 
The animals became excited and impatient 
when passionate music was played, but 
calm when.a sustained melodious and flow- 
ing style was adopted. 

Dogs were found to be partial to the 
various instruments according to breed, but 
the dog that will show affection, or even 
respect, for the bagpipes is not yet born. 
Dogs have marked musical likes and dis- 
likes. Some have a liking for, others aver- 
sion to, the piano, violin, and flute, but all 
became enraged when tunes were played 
at a very rapid rate. It was found, also, 
that dogs had frequently their favorite 
composers, and would prefer Handel to 
Jeethoven, Mozart to Mendelssohn, 
Brahms to Schumann, Moscheles to Cho- 
pin, but none was discovered to show an 
appreciation for Wagner. 

In Cheshire, England, five choristers one 
Sunday evening were walking along the 
banks of the Mersey. After a time they 
sat down in the grass and began to sing 
an anthem. <A hare, passing with great 
swiftness toward the place where they were 
sitting, stopped at about twenty yards’ dis- 
tance from them. It appeared to be 
highly delighted with the music, and as 
soon as the singing ceased returned slowly 
to the wood. When it had _ nearly 
reached the end of the field the choristers 
began to sing again. The hare stopped, 
turned round, and came swiftly to the same 
place, and remained listening in seeming 
rapture and delight until the singing 
ceased, when it returned to the wood. 





Violinist Freund to Conduct Orchestra 
Club at Madison, Wis. 


Maprison, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Orchestra 
Club has been organized in this city for 
the purpose of giving players in Madison 
an opportunity to study orchestral music 
and add to the musical activities of the 
city. The club will be under the direction 
of Edward J. Freund, the new head of the 
violin department of the Madison Musical 
College. Mr. Freund has studied under 
Sevcik, at Prague, Bohemia, and is quite 
prominent as an instructor of the violin. 
He has been a member of the Bruno Stein- 
del Trio for the past two seasons, but has 
resigned to accept a position in the Artists’ 
Trio of the Madison Musical College, 
which gained prominence through its con 
certs throughout the state last season. In 
the Artists’ Trio Mr. Freund succeeds 
Willy Jaffe, as the head of the violin de 
partment at the college M. N. S. 





Deficits in the financial results of the 
opera season are not confined to the 
United States, and those persons who have 
believed that German cities invariably sup- 
port their local companies will be unde- 
ceived by the following figures: Three 
municipal theaters in Leipsic will have a 


deficit of $150,000; Frankfort, $125,000: 
Breslau, $33,000: Diisseldorf, $105,000: 
Freiburg, $80,000; Chemnitz, $60,000: 


Dortmund, $46,000. 





CUBIST PICTURE: 





“CONCERT HALL CHANGING DRESS” 








Tangled Scaffolding in New York’s Carnegie Hall During Its Summer Process of 
Redecorating 


: ‘HE illustration shown above is not a landscape in the cubist manner, nor yet a 


counting- frame, but as good a pict 
now fills Carnegie Music Hall from floc 
tion of the hall. 


ure as one may get of the scaffolding that 
xr to ceiling and is required in the redecora- 


If one studies a little among the many lines one will be able to 


discern a bit of detail, such as the great ceiling arch. The scaffold-filled interior is 


such an unusual sight that it would well repay a visit. rat 
charge of William Burnet Tuthill, the original architect of the buildin 


executed by the Phillipson Decorating 
entrance vestibule and the several corrid 


The decoration is under the 
g, and is being 
Company. The hall, together with the 
ors, in its renewed dress, will be ready to 


open its doors in the latter part of September 





Free Rent Likely for Springfield, Mass., 


Public Concerts 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Aug. 5.—The agita- 
tion for free or nominal rent of the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium for the series of public 
concerts by the Municipal Orchestra will 
evidently be successful. According to city 
officials the outlook is right, and with pub- 
lic sentiment almost unanimously in favor 
of the move it seems not at all improbable 
that when the City Property Committee, 
which has charge of the auditorium, meets 
Monday night it will decide to give the 
building rent free. 

These concerts will be given on the sec- 
ond and last Sundays of each month, with 
the exception of November. The dates 
are: November 2 and 16: December T4 and 
28, January 11 and 25, Febr 1ary 8 and 22, 
March 8 and 20, and. ‘April - r2 and 26. In 
all probability the first. soloist will be a 
well-known Boston violinist. The Hotel 
Kimball is to give a sales of four Wednes- 


day afternoon subscription concerts, much 
on the same order as the “Tuesday Salons” 
given by Mrs. L. H. Bramhall at the Ritz- 
Carlton, New York. These are to be known 
as the “Hotel Kimball Wednesday Mu- 
sicales” and will be given in the hotel ball- 
room at three o’clock on the following 
dates: November 19, December 17, January 
21 and February 18. A social hour will 
follow the concerts, the artists for which 
have not yet been announced. 


V.L. b 


Mme. Vicarino Sails for Operatic En- 
gagements Abroad 


Regina Vicarino, the American colora- 
tura soprano who enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the most popular operatic 
singers on the Pacific Coast, sailed with 
her husband, George V. Guyer, on August 
2, abroad the Vaderland to remain in Eu- 
rope for one year. She will make guest 
appearances in the leading opera houses in 
Germany and Italy 


CHICAGO GIRL CONDUCTS 
ORCHESTRA AT SEVEN 


Little Doris Ryan Leads Performance of 
Her Own Composition and Proves 
She’s an Accomplished Musician 


Doris Ryan, seven years old, Chi- 
cago’s musical prodigy, has attracted at- 
tention as a pianist, composer and or- 
chestra leader. Chicago had its first public 
introduction to her not long ago. Or- 
chestra Hall, shrine of classic music, built 


as the home of the orchestra founded by 
Theodore Thomas, was crowded with a 
fashionable assemblage. An orchestra of 
thirty-five pieces was tuning up. A chair 
was placed on the leader’s dais. 

From beneath the stage, relates the New 
York Sun, came Doris Ryan, a_ fragile 
little figure in white frock and blue sash, 
embarrassed, blushing, hanging her head as 
a thousand lorgnettes and opera glasses 
were trained upon her. She was lifted 
upon the chair—she was so small that the 
musicians could not have seen her if she 
had not been thus elevated. A baton was 
placed in her hand. As her fingers closed 
about it her trepidation vanished. She 
straightened her little body, threw back 
her head and tapped a music rack with an 
air of authority. Then, as she waved her 
baton, the orchestra plunged gayly into 
the music of “The Doris March,” a tune- 
ful, dashing melody composed by the child 
herself. 

She directed the orchestra in a way that 
left no doubt in the minds of musicians 
or audience that she knew exactly what 
she wished done. When the music needed 
a stronger touch of the violins or reeds 
she turned to those instruments and with 
vigorous beats of her baton urged them in 
greater emphasis. Once the horns did not 
play as she thought they should and she 
waved at them decisively and stamped her 
foot in a burst of temperamental irritation. 
Again, the music seemed to drag slightly. 

“Not that way,” cried the little maid 
with a frown, and she cut the air with a 
quick, angry stroke that woke the mu- 
sicians to a livelier measure. 

Doris was born in Detroit. She is the 
daughter of Sylvester and Millie E. Ryan, 
the youngest of six children. Her father 
is a printer and her mother a dressmaker. 
Neither her parents nor her brothers and 
sisters have any special musical talent. 
Doris was a born musician, however, and 
at two years of age learned to play the 
piano. At seven she is an accomplished 
musician. She has an artist’s repugnance 
to ragtime and popular song music, and 
leans almost entirely on the classics. 





Violinist Thibaud as an Airman and 
Painter 


Although a violinist by profession—and 
incidentally one whom Loudon Charlton 
insists will make a sensation in America 
next season—Jacques Thibaud has other 
rights to distinction. In an interesting let 
ter to his manager the distinguished 
Frenchman tells of his experiences as an 
amateur airman. He has been engaged 
both in ballooning and aeroplaning, though 
he prefers the former means of diversion. 
Only a month ago he took a trip in a 
dirigible from Paris to Nimes, covering 
eight days. His trips in aeroplanes have 
been frequent, though as yet he has ven 
tured only as a passenger. 

Thibaud is likewise a painter of much 
merit, several of his paintings having been 
shown at French exhibits. One of his 
warmest friends is Albery Goss, the well- 
known artist, who, like Thibaud, plays vio- 
lin. A recent photograph taken in Goss’s 
studio shows the painter fiddling and the 
violinist hard at work on a huge canvas. 

Thibaud has a large number of engage- 
ments to fill before his visit to America. 
His European appearances will keep him 
busy up to the middle of December, per- 
mitting him to sail in time barely to fill 
his initial American engagement, a recital 
in Boston on December 28. 





Cecil Fanning 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, 


Season of 1912-13 giving concerts in Ger- 
many, Italy and A aeton | Available in 
America after September Ist, 1913. Ad- 
dress: H. B. TURPIN, c/o American Ex- 
press, London, England, or H. B. TURPIN, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Accompanist 


z 





Management 





ALA ROS 


- HARRY W. BELL, 272 Manhattan Ave., New York 


EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
Steinway Piano Used 
ENGAGED FALL TOUR VOLPE 
ORCHESTRA 











7 Cornelius 








Personal A 


Twenty-two South Tenth Street 


van Vlie 


The Dutch ’Cellist 


ddress: HARVARD CHAMBERS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


TOLLEFSEN 


TRIO 


MME. SCHNABEL TOLLEFSEN, Pianiste 
CARL H. TOLLEFSEN, Violinist 
PAUL KEFER, 'Cellist 


Direction 
MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York Tel. 8274 Bryant 
Residence, 1166 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 4343-M Sunset. 





FIRST CONCERT-MASTER 
BERLIN P 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





routs THORNBER 


Concerts and Instruction 


BERLIN, Link Str. 26 
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MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 4 lj \" c 
Mr. Henry Holden 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 
Studio: 15 W. 9ist St., New York 

Tel. 6144 River, 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Tclephone, 3053 C.lumbus 


* arstow 


AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 
Tour of United 

States, 1913-14 

Concert Direction: 


M, H. HANSON 
437 5th Ave,, New York 

















The greatest popular and artistic succesS in years 
has been won by the new songs of 


HALLETT GILBERTE 
“MINUET—LA PHYLLIS” 
Sung by MME. FRANCES ALDA 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
“TWO ROSES” 


Sung by MME. MARIE RAPPOLD 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MME. CAROLINA WHITE 
of the Chicago-Phila. Opera Co. 
To be had at all music shops. 


AUGETTE FORET 


The Clever Genre Artiste (Song Programs in Costume) 


Ariette Folk Songs 
Bergerettes Songs trom Great Britain 


Address: C. C. MOORE, Secretary, 
Grenoble Hotel, N. Y. Tel. 909 C Columbus 


Authority on Bel Canto and Voice Placement 
Summer Session: 
July 14 to August 23d 


THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
58 West 90th Street New York 
Write for Information ae 2 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRAN O— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays Telephone, 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 


Rosalie Thornton 


PIANIST 


Management: KATHARINE BALCH, Mitten, Mase. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


FLORENCE TRUMBULL 


CONCERT PIANISTE 


“Vorbereciterin’’ Assistant te 
Theo. Leschetizky 





























Gentzgasse 128. 

















ROMEO 


BARITONE 


Vienna X VIII. 
KAROLA 


FRICK ‘er: 


M’ n’grs —Leonard, Berlin; Danie! Mayer, London 











Studio — Berlin, W. Trautenau St., 13 








A sympathetic and satisfying accompanist. 

Louise Homer 
An accompanist of exceptional talent. Leo Slezak 
A thorough musician and artist. Fernando Tanara 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


Accom panying— Coaching in Opera and Oratorio 
226 West 129th Street, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


ane PE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert—Recital 
TEACHER OF “VOCAL ART SCIENCE” 
AND 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA ” READERS 





Music at a Lake Placid Resort 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In line with your fulminations concern- 
ing Waghalter (with which I sympathized 
so heartily) I thought that you might like 
to see the enclosed program as further evi- 
dence that we Americans have a bit more 
musical appreciation than Continentals 
grant us. 

I was visiting friends at the Lake Placid 
Club and found, to my great delight, that 
the Zoellners were giving two concerts each 
day during the Summer. On the afternoon 
of their perfect musical day practically the 
same program was given at another club 
house, with the exception that the Franck 
was omitted and all five movements of the 
Buys suite were given. 

Is not the name of Buys new to you? 
The Zoellners are introducing him to 
America this Winter, I think, and he de- 
cidedly has something to say and does so 
most effectively. 

To return to the thought of my opening 
paragraph: Do you think that any Euro- 
pean Summer resort supports such an ar- 
tistic organization as the Zoellner Quartet 
or that they would be appreciated so thor- 
oughly as I found they were at Lake 
Placid? Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM L. Henry, 
No. 93 Oak Street, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

August, I, 1913. 

The program referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

Quartet in D Major (1st movement Poco lento), 
César Franck; Quartet (lst movement Allegro 
moderato, tres doux), Maurice Ravel; Quartet, 
Serenade Romantique (two movements, Andante 
sostenuto, Adagio ma non troppo), Brandits- 
Buys; Quartet, op. 10 (Animé et tres décidé, Assez 
vif et bien rythme, Andante doucement expressif, 
noes modere en animant peu a peu), Claude De- 
ussy. 





“Mephisto” and the Italian Bands 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

A few days ago I chanced to read, in 
your July 12 issue of MusicAL AMERICA, 
an article by Mr. Mephisto in reference to 
Italy’s military bands. 

I regret very much to say that Mr. Me- 
phisto does not know what a modern band 
is, as if he knew anything he would not 
have written such an opinion, which is 
practically an insult to himself and to his 
well-known musical culture. Mr. Mephisto 
should know that in Italy a band is a well- 
organized body of instruments and = not 
merely a great drum and a cornet, as is 
seen in America. 

[f Mr. Mephisto would like to have some 
information in regard to Italian military 
bands and their history let him call on the 
undersigned, where he may be furnished 
with all necessary information, which would 
undoubtedly change his opinion, for I be- 
lieve that Mr. Mephisto mistook a fanfarra 
for a band. Yours very truly, 

; . S. IMPALLOMENI, 

New York, August 2, 1913. 





To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

The letter of Dr. A. C. McCormick ap- 
pearing in MusicAL AMERICA of August 2 
is very true and I have often wondered of 
what use the “Musings of Mephisto” were 
and fully agree with Mr. McCormick as to 
the uselessness of those articles. 

When I read the “musings” in the issue 
of July 109, in which Mephisto scorns all 
Italian bands, I was on the point of writing 
you and asking you to send Mephisto to 
Atlantic City and himself hear Oreste Ve- 
sella’s Italian band and be convinced of the 
maestro’s magical power over his musicians 
and hear how magnificently all selections 
are rendered, whether the most difficult op- 
era or a popular air. This Italian band 
could be called a “symphony orchestra in 
brass.” Very truly yours, 

Etta L. Murpuy. 
No. 28 States avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J., August 2, 1913. 


Mme. Maigille and Mr. Cromie 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

On page 29 of your issue of July 26 I 
beg to call attention to a communication 
from John H. Cromie 2nd of Camden, 
N. J., in which he claims credit for the in- 
struction of Miss Stone. 

Your representative was present at the 
hearing, and while marveling at the nat- 
ural fine vocal organ was as much aston- 
ished at the close of a vocal drill lasting 


twenty minutes as Miss Stone was herself. 
The instant she took the correct position 
she made the correct attack. 

Miss Stone said to your representative 
that “what was best in her voice she had 
derived from “suggestions” from Mr. 
Eugene W. Adams, the baritone, and mem- 
ber of the same quartet, that of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Your representative heard Miss Stone’s 
voice as I did, for the first time, and as he 
is a thoroughly capable judge in such mat- 
ters and being practically almost a perfect 
stranger to me he was utterly unbiased in 
his judgment. 

Your representative came to a hearing 
of my method as exemplified in the singing 
of Sabery d’Orsell and Eugene W. Adams. 
Mr. Adams brought Miss Stone for me to 
hear her voice and give an opinion. There- 
fore the hearing was not prearranged and 
was unpremeditated. Your representative 
remained during her voice trial. What he 
thought is best expressed by quoting his 
words in the article referred to by Mr. 
John H. Cromie 2nd: 

“Tt was unusually interesting to observe 
the manner in which she was taken through 
an exercise by Mme. Maigille, who, in less 
than five minutes had made the young stu- 
dent sing with a fullness of tone and a 
resonance such as she never believed she 
possessed.” The practice she has had since 
she began her instruction I will be very 
glad to have followed up by your repre- 
sentative on Friday, August 1, when Miss 
Stone will render four solos at my mid- 
summer recital at the von Ende School 
of Music. 

Knowing as I have for years that your 
paper stands for verity I will be obliged 
if you will kindly publish this letter in your 
next issue, not for “placing credit where 
credit is due” but in confirmation of Miss 
Stone’s reasons for coming to me. 

I am, sir, Very sincerely yours, 

H&éL_ENE MaAIGIL1e. 
New York, 58 West ooth Street. 
July 27, 1913. 
Von Ende School of Music. 





Valve and Slide Trombones 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


Which is the more modern and more 
popular, the valve trombone or the slide? 

Thanking you in advance for an answer 
to this question I am, Yours truly, 

LiLt1AN H. SMITHERS. 

Glenwood, Minn., Aug. I, 1913. 

{The matter of the trombone and its use 
resolves itself into the following facts: 
Neither one of the two kinds of instru- 
ments, the valve and slide trombone, is 
more modern or more used than the other. 
The valve trombone is used to-day only in 
bands, that is, in aggregations of wind and 
brass instruments, while the slide trom- 
bone is employed in both bands and sym- 
phony orchestras. In the latter the three 
kinds, tenor, alto and bass are employed, 
plus a bass tuba, which bears the same rela- 
tion to the bass trombone as the double 
bass to the ’cello, or the contrabassoon to 
the bassoon.—Ed. Musicat AMERICA. ] 


Pittsburgh Eisteddfod Awards 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Will you please correct the report of the 
Pittsburgh Eisteddfod given in the col- 
umns of your paper last month? 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus, under Sarah 
Lavin’s direction, won first prize in ladies’ 
choral competition. As accompanist for 
the winning chorus I feel that we should 
have the credit of it. Respectfully, 

Heten A. Roor. 

No. 504 Second Street, N. W. 





Duncan Narrowly’ Escapes 


Death in Motor Accident 


Paris, Aug. 3.—A pursuing Nemesis in 
the form of automobile accidents seems to 
be lying in wait for Isadora Duncan, the 
American dancer, who not long ago lost 
two of her children in a motor wreck. 
Mrs. Duncan had a narrow escape from 
death to-day when the car in which she 
was riding with her brother, Raymond 
Duncan, crashed into the gates at a grade 
crossing at Mondragon. The gates were 
smashed and the car damaged, but the 
dancer was able to proceed to Orange in 
time for the last act of “Andromache,” by 
the Comédie Frangaise company at the An- 
tique Theater. 


Isadora 





CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


In Europe until October 1, 1913 
Address: c/o American Express Co., Paris 


ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway -: New York City 


OLITZKA 


Prima Donna Contralto 
Mot. R. E JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 291 Morningside 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music of the Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-E 


and Union Theological Seminary 
412 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Lucille Stevenson 
SOPRANO 


4438 Berkeley Avenue 
Telephone, Oakland 1570 
HENRI 


BARRON 


TENOR 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
569 W. 150th St., New York 
Tel. 2900 Audubon 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studi 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street 


FELIX 


HUGHES 


Teacher of Singing 
Clarence Building Cleveland, Ohio 


§. William Brady 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Aeolian Hall New York 
THOMAS WV. 


MUSGROVE 


Pianist—Organist 
c/o Musicians’ Club, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
Tel. 3084 Bryant 


wis KOEMMENICH 


N. Y. Oratorio Society, 
Conductor{ Mendelssohn Glee Club 
AEOLIAN HALL 29-33 West 424 St. 


STUDIO; 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5826 
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William J. Falk 
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pecatis Cons 


Seba k wo ll 
pore... 124 E. 92d New York 
elephone: 4881 enox. 








: SCHELLING 


PIANO USED 


STEINWAY 


PIANIST 


Wolfsohn Musiloal 
Bureau 
1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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EDWARD COLLINS, Pianist 


Management : WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West sik Street, New York 
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HELEN STANLEY: STAY-AT-HOME STAR 


Soprano Spends Summer Coaching 
with Edwin Schneider in Her 
Hotel Studio 


Cuicaco, July 28—High up on the 
eighth floor of the Congress Hotel, Helen 
Stanley, recently engaged as dramatic so- 
prano of the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Canada, is spending the Summer 
studying and preparing for the coming sea- 
son. Of all places in the world to find a 
grand opera star in mid-Summer! 

Miss Stanley has plenty of work ahead 
of her for the Fall and Winter, however, 
for she is planning to sing with the Rabi- 
noff company Louise, Thais, Madama But- 
terfly, Mimi in “La Bohéme,” Tosca, Salo- 
mé” in “Hérodiade,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Micaela in “Car- 
men.” Her season runs for some twenty 
weeks and she will also be among the prin- 
cipal singers of the company on its trans- 
continental tour. — 

Last season Miss Stanley made a very 
picturesque appearance as Prince Charm- 
ing in Massenet’s opera “Cendrillon,” and 
the question naturally arose whether she 
would not add this role to her répertoire, 
but she is of the opinion that the character 
does not afford her enough dramatic scope. 

“I am somewhat puzzled as to my con- 
cert work, which is under the direction of 
M. H. Hanson this year, as I imagine my 
operatic engagement will occupy much of 
my time and I will be kept constantly in 
Canada. Still I am looking forward to a 
very brilliant season. The Canadians have 
imported a certain aristocratic air to their 
opera functions and Mr. Rabinoff told me 
that there would be a sort of royal box 
for the nobility. It will be much like the 
smaller European opera houses, according 
to that arrangement.” a 

Born and raised in Chicago, Miss Stan- 





Helen Stanley, the Popular Soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company 


ley calls this city her home, and having no 
ties on the “other side” she naturally found 
that her vacation might be spent both pleas- 
antly and profitably on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

When the representative of MuSICAL 
America knocked on her door, according 
to appointment, the strains of a Schubert 
song were heard and it was found that 
Miss Stanley was just about to sing the 
song to the accompaniment of her coach, 
Edwin Schneider, who also finds America 
a most satisfactory place in which to spend 
the Summer. Maurice ROSENFELD. 





NEW CHORUS FOR SEATTLE 





Clef Club to Stimulate Public Interest 
in Vocal Ensemble 


SEATTLE, July 29.—An innovation which 
seeks to interest the public in choral music 
has been started by the Clef Club in the 
organization of a People’s Chorus, which 
will give a series of concerts ending with a 
music festival every year. The entire man- 
agement will be retained by the club through 
a board of directors consisting of the fol- 
lowing elected from its membership: Ed- 
mund J. Myer, president; David F. Davies, 
vice-president; F. Adalbert Redfield, secre- 
tary; W. F. Paull, treasurer; William H. 
Donley, Milton Seymour and C. E. Rems- 
berg. Mr. Donley, who was recently elected 
conductor, came to Seattle about two years 
ago from Indianapolis and is now organist 
at the First Methodist Church and director 
of its choral association. He is well known 
as a concert organist and organ architect. 

The object of the People’s Chorus is to 
create a musical atmosphere among those 
classes not at present patronizing high 
class concerts. There will be no member- 
ship fees nor other charges, and all con- 
certs will be given at popular prices in the 
largest auditorium available. A guarantee 
fund will be raised for the first season, but 
after that, if it is possible, the chorus will 
be made self-sustaining. An active cam- 
paign for subscriptions to this fund is now 
being carried on. The real work of or- 
ganization will begin in a few weeks, the 
first rehearsal probably being held before 
Septamber 15. Weekly rehearsals will oc- 
cur throughout the season, and the first 
concert about the first of the year. 

Three concerts have been decided upon 
for the music festival next May, for which 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York 
has been engaged. It is probable also that 
a chorus from the public schools will be 


used. William B. Clayton and Arthur R. 
Priest will have charge of the business 
management of the festival. F. A. R. 


American Peeress Bests Marchioness as 
Adviser in London Opera War 


Lonvon, Aug. 2.—By a musical alliance 
with Russia an American peeress, Lady 
Cunard, who was Maud Burke of New 
York, has wrested the title of “musical ar- 
biter of London” from the Marchioness of 
Ripon. Lady Cunard was directly  in- 
terested in the success of the Russian opera 
season at Drury Lane, managed by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, while the Marchioness 
has been an adviser of Covent Garden. 
When the Beecham season, with Chaliapine 
and “Boris Godounow” as magnets, gained 
a popular victory over Covent Garden, 
which had Melba, Caruso and Destinn, this 
was felt to be a triumph for the musical 
judgment of Lady Cunard. The allies of 
the Marchioness are rallying to her support, 
however, and next season will probably see 
a social operatic war. 


Campanini and Dippel Dancing Rivals 
at Carlsbad Féte 


CARLSBAD, July 29.—Present and past 
directors of the Chicago Opera Company 
appeared as Terpsichorean rivals in the en- 
tertainment given for charity at the Hotel 
Imperial a few nights ago. Cleofonte Cam- 
panini proved exceedingly nimble in the 
“turkey trot,” while Andreas Dippel showed 
his versatility as an exponent of the “fish 
walk,” with Alfred Hertz, the Metropolitan 
conductor, as an amused spectator. 


French Press Agent Has Chicago Singer 
“Spending $250,000 on Gowns” 


Paris, Aug. 2.—Another American girl to 
be heard in opera in France is Eleanor 
Perry, of Chicago, who was the “Thais” for 
this week’s Summer visitors at Luchon. 
She is engaged for the season at Luchon 
and Cauterets. An exuberant French press 
agent makes the startling announcement 
that “with true American prodigality Mlle. 
Perry has expended more than $250,000 for 
her gowns.” 
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—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 
Flute, etc. 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 
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Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 





NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 
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Beals, after attending the Northwest Music 
Teachers’ Convention at Seattle, has re- 
mained on the sound for her vacation, vis- 
iting Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., Ta- 
coma, South Bend and Long Beach, Wash- 
ington, incidentally taking an automobile 
trip to Mt. Ranier. J. A. linley, director 
of the Portland Oratorio Society, is at his 
old home in Boston. mm, «. 


‘ WITH OREGON MUSICIANS 


Aaron Christensen, Boy Violinist, Wins 
Favor in Portland 


PoRTLAND, OreE., July 28.—Aaron Victor 
Christensen, fourteen years old, who has 
been studying violin in Brussels, Belgium, 
for two years under Oskar Bach, is at- 
tracting much attention in Portland musical 
circles. He is spending his vacation with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mose Christen- 
sen. On his way here he gave a recital at 
Salt Lake City, which aroused highly fa- 


Chorus Dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons 
Heard in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 4.—A feature of the 


vorable comment by the newspapers. He band concert at Patterson Park yesterday, 
played from memory, among other num- under the direction of Daniel Feldmann, 
bers, the Second Concerto in D minor, by was the playing of the festival chorus, 
Wieniawski, and the D Major Concerto by “Regina Coeli,” a work written by Roman 
Paganini, displaying remarkable technic Steiner, a Baltimore composer. It is 
and a wealth of interpretative knowledge. dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons. The va 


rious themes are eloquently developed, dis- 
playing beauty and inspiration, the whole 
ending with a powerful climax of rejoicing. 
The composition was written for chorus 
and orchestra and the band arrangement 
was made from the original score by L. H. 
Fisher of Baltimore. 


Marie Adele Case, whose splendid con- 
tralto has been greatly admired on the 
coast, is visiting her home town and will 
be heard in concert next Friday. She has 
been active in concert now for several years 
and has been singing for phonograph com- 
panies, 


: ; Mr. Steiner is basso of St. Ignatius 
Rose Bloch Bauer is spending her vaca- , emer ae Las all ws 
, é Church and director of music and art at 
tion motoring through Washington and et rC ) 
sate ae Friends’ School, in Baltimore and Wash- 
British Columbia. She will reopen her stu- Leearhade W.J.R 
gton. = 5 


dio September 1. Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed 
has been traveling in California and 
through Eastern cities and plans to visit 
her daughter, Vida Reed, in New York. 
John Claire Monteith has been engaged as 
soloist for the musical festival at Victoria, 
B. C., on August 6. Mrs. Grace Wilton 
Peterson has opened a studio at Seaside, 
Ore., where she will give a course of les- 
sons this Summer. Mrs. Edward Alden 


Hobart Smock Forms Chorus 


BaLtimore, Aug. 4.—Hobart Smock has 
organized a choir of fifty voices for the 
Kmory Grove Camp, where music prom 
ises to be one of the biggest features. Pro 
grams are being arranged and the singers 
drilled for the services. Well-known solo 
ists will participate. W.J.R. 
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A VOICE FROM OFFENBACH’S GRAVE 


Being an Appreciation of His Operettas by the Composer Himself, 
Aided and Abetted by Oscar Bie—‘‘I Regarded Nothing Seri- 
ously But the Amusing’’—‘‘ Above All, I Understood the Spirit 
of Modern Times’’—‘‘Blessed Be My Name”’ 


By OSCAR BIE 


Translated for MUSICAL AMERICA by Jacques Mayer 








[Translator’s Note.—Timeliness is imparted to 
Professor Bie’s scholarly and brilliantly incisive 
study, by Max_ Reinhardt’s productions _ of 
“Orpheus” and “Schéne Helena,” which in Ger- 
many have re-awakened interest in Offenbach’s 
works, and no doubt prompted Karl Ettlinger to 
write a libretto to which Dr. Leopold has arranged 
music taken from many of the master’s forgotten 
pieces. This work will be given a tew weeks hence 
and will probably cause some of the loveliest mel- 
odies that were ever penned to be heard again the 
world over.] 


l AM a Jew from Cologne. My father’s 

name was Juda Eberscht. I learned 
to play the ’cello and a celebrated bar- 
carolle is the monument to that youthful 
reminiscence. Unfortunately, while writing 
it I died. I married the daughter of a 
Spanish Carlist captain, and that’s the 
only thing in the way of opera-bouffe 1 
was ever guilty of. At first 1 conducted 
for Houssaye, the entr’act music of the 
Théatre Francais, and then Il established 
my own theater, and called it the Boutfes 
Parisiennes. It was satirically called the 
Bonbonniére, but the little place was al- 


ways crowded, and pretty soon | moved it 
from the Champs Elysées to the Passage 
Choiseul. It was the proper thing to make 
a pilgrimage to my theater, although the 
religious service which I arranged in 
honor of my genius was administered by 
only four persons. The law allowed me 
only that number. Once, when I required 
a fifth singer, 1 caused the Saracens to 
cut out his tongue, and he used slips of 
paper to communicate with his associates, 
thus becoming the “Muette d’Offenbach.’* 
At last I decided to abandon such humble 
surroundings; 1 composed “Orpheus” and 
became a benefactor to humanity. Peri 
began the history of opera with his “Or- 
pheus,” Monteverdi’s “Orpheus orig- 
inated modern opera, Gluck’s “Orpheus’ 
brought about the great reform in opera, 
and with my “Orpheus” I began that 
fourth epoch in the world’s history, in 
which we are so happy. From that time 
on I organized a cosmopolitan enterprise 
and the theaters of Europe were at my 
disposal. At another time I tried to run 
a theater, but the Gayety reflected no 
credit upon its name. I traveled to Amer- 
ica, produced my works in the theaters of 
both hemispheres, I wanted magnificent 
scenery and a grand ballet, wrote one hun- 
dred and two operettas, became a manager, 
went into bankruptcy, had successes and 
failures; but, above all, understood the 
spirit of modern times and gave it what it 
wanted. Blessed be my name. 

One admires—allow me to take a seat— 
my one-act operettas, which are only little 
comic operas, in a style of art very popu- 
lar during my younger days. I imbued 
them with great variety. ‘“Fortunio’s 
Song” is one of those sweet romances 
with which we young fellows won the 
hearts of the ladies. 1 composed the mu- 
sic to accompany a play of De Musset’s 
given at the Frangaise. It was forgotten 
and buried among a lot of old papers. 
When I again came across it its fate sug- 
gested to me the plot of an operetta. A 
pedantic bureaucrat, in his younger, lady- 
killing days, had composed the music, then 
lost sight of it. But even the dust of the 
library shelves could not suppress the 
magical charm which it exerted upon 
women’s souls, and when one of the bu- 
reaucrat’s young assistants discovers it he 
uses it to lead astray the wife of the com- 
poser. Do you understand? I love this 
music greatly, | love it, for it was a part 
of myself, and I was glad to celebrate in 
music the faithlessness of a French ro- 
mance, after my colleagues had so often 
sung of its fidelity. One must know the 
art of disguise, good folks. In my “Mon- 
sieur et Madame Denis,” a young and 
tender pair of elopers seek protection 
from pursuit, by putting on the clothes of 
an old uncle and aunt and they remain 
quite unmolested. Put your jokes and fun 
into conventional clothes and every one 
will be delighted. Therefore the “Denis’s” 
received my prettiest waltzes. Angelus, 
Angelus they sing in the canonical quartet 
of my “Betrothal at the Lantern.” I can 
pen that sort of thing as easily as any 
cathedral organist. Ha, ha! “Hanni weeps 
and Hansi laughs,” and “Fritzchen and 





*The allusion here is to Auber’s “La Muette de 
Portici’” (Masaniello).—Translator, 


.to end with such a waltz. 


Lieschen” weep and laugh, too; in an hon- 
est, good old-fashioned way. And the 
honest old lottery in “No. 66,” which sud- 
denly makes poor people rich I ended 
with a real dramatic ensemble finale. 
Apropos of getting rich, in the “Princess 
ot Irebizonde,’ 1 once wrote three acts 
on that subject, wherein circus-folk be- 
come wealthy, to the tune of some touch- 
ingly lyric duos, varied with drinking 
songs in waltz time. but I certainly was 
very fond of soldiers. In “The Sorcerer 
of the Regiment” | wrote military songs 
as good as Maillart’s, and in “Tattoo” | 
think mine are better. In the ‘Magic 
Violin’ I was bold enough to introduce 
double-entendres, which I artfully sand- 
wiched between the rhythms of the mil- 
itary and that of the love music. Indeed, 
I believe that the charm of all military 
music lies in its concealed eroticism. But 
1 am getting talkative, which is however 
my nature and my trade. By the way, I 
recommend to you these one-act pieces be- 
fore they are quite forgotten. When you 
mention them in your book please write 
them in your book, please write out their 
titles correctly. My “Furlough after the 
Tattoo” is one of my most carefully writ- 
ten works. The best of all I consider 
“The Girl from Elizondo.” Auber would 
not have been ashamed of this clean and 
ingenious scoring. And of all my drink- 
ing songs the one it contains is the most 
graceful and fluent. 

Do you take all this operatic business 
seriously? My dear fellow, I don’t. I am 
not a scholar or a dogmatist, I want to 
feel contented in this world, and my only 
philosophy consists in being  smilingly 
thoughtful and reflectively ironical in a 
theater, the ticket for which I paid with 
my birth. What’s the end of it all? I 
don’t know, neither do you; but the play 
will be performed, and the believers get on 
their knees, the fanatics brandish their 
arms, and the managers shove their table 
in the middle. Let us, therefore, permit 
the play to go on, always the same play, 
and let us amuse ourselves. Oh, what 
coloratures ascend from this painful soul, 
what march wings these martial strides, 
what chords are murmured by this band 
of priests, what romances are sung by this 
amorous youngster! Away with tragedy! 
To its melodies let them sing file, file and 
bile, and you have the kernel of their ex- 
istence. Patati patata, answers the chorus, 
bing bing, ta ta, sing, sing, ba la boum, and 
there you have “Helen the Beautiful” 
when upon her yellow Chinese bed she be- 
trays Menelaus the Good, Laue the Good. 
What a finale! It is in accord with all 
the finales in the world, and all would like 
Nevertheless, I 
admit that I did not fully succeed with 
“La Belle Héléne,” but my only mistake 
was in taking her too seriously. Paris 
really does want to elope with her, as in 
the legend; that is no joke, but it pro- 
duces lyrical episodes, which reveal an un- 
pardonable sincerity of sentiment and 
brings about an end, whose tragedy is 
really historically effective. 

No, no, I had much better luck with 
“Orpheus.” For Orpheus, you must know, 
is entirely opposed to the legend. He does 
not want his Eurydice back at all, and 
public opinion forcibly compels him to re- 
store the significance of this operatic 
libretto. My “Orpheus” is excellent, my 
wit became phenomenal, and what flashes 
of genius light up these pastorales and 
bacchanales, expiring coloratures and slum- 
ber couplets, menuettes and cancans, vio- 
lin concertos and Olympian vaudeville, 
flying duets and Gluck—Gluck—Gluck. 
Oh, I regarded nothing seriously but the 
amusing. In my “Genoveva de Brabant” 
I made fun of romanticism in my 
“Bandits,” of the grand operas dealing 
with thieves and robbers, and that con- 
tains a big ensemble canon on the words 
soyez pitoyables. In the excellent “Pari- 
sian Life” I made the shoemaker and the 
little glovemaker parody sexual excitement 
as charmingly as possible, around the 
hole in an Admiral’s coat I composed a 
most fascinating ensemble, and in a serv- 
ant’s ball held up the mirror to the elegant 
world of Paris. In “Monsieur Choufleury” 
I wrote a gigantic parody on Italian op- 
eras, with all the curses in diminished 
sevenths, despairing roulades, monomani- 
acal imitations, idiotic encores, malheurs 
leading up to high D, and fermatas which 


are not yet finished while | am telling you 
all this. I have created the splendid *Blue- 
beard,” who stands the legend on its head 
almost as cleverly as “Orpheus,” and who 
pokes in the ribs in an inimitable musical 
way all the lackeys of princes and of 
women. 1 admire him, but alongside of 
“Orpheus” and “Bluebeard” | admire most 
of all the “Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” 
whom 1 beg you to ask your readers to 
take particularly to their hearts. 

You yourself will best know how to ex- 
plain, why in this military parody | suc- 
ceeded so perfectly in attaining the spe- 
cifically Offenbachian unity of style, the 
wit of the great ensemble with the colora- 
ture on the musically entirely new term 
“nervous,” the comic “murder” ballad and 
the dance rondo with the description of a 
battle, the exquisite Viennese letter waltz, 
the plasticity of the glorious song of tne 
sabre; in brief, how truly dance-like this 
sparkling piquant and in the best sense 
frivolous music covers the utter futility of 
the book. 1 am dead now these thirty 
years and absolutely free—that is as far 
as that freedom accords with the copy- 
rights of my librettos, to whom I herewith 
pay an immortal compliment. I have as- 
signed to the national virtue of the French 
—Rhythm—its real and definite mission— 
to dance away whatever is liable to injure 
our happiness, and to develop whatever 
nonsense beautifies our lives, into a philos- 
ophy of metaphysical acrobatics, which is 
the final word to be uttered regarding all 
earthly occurrences. You give me your 
hand and | thank you. Recommend me to 
your friends, and ask at all theaters for 
my works. 

Herewith we comply with his wish, and 
direct attention to his music, whose value 
he himself clearly recognized. It is well 
to do so at this time when the opérette 
takes the old sentimental ingredients to 
concoct a tasteless and vapid mush. Of- 
fenbach was consistent as far as he could 
be. The traditions of Auber and Adam 
he carried out to the end, instead of turn- 
ing them back to their beginning. We re- 
call a jolly varlet in Boieldieu’s “Two 
Nights” conjuring all the spirits of the 
Scapins, Crispins and Figaros (he cites 
Mozart), invoking their aid so that he 
may become one of them. Offenbach cites 
his Gluckorpheus, his Rossinifigaro, he 
cites “Don Giovanni” and the “Marseil- 
laise,” but he smiles as he quotes and has 
his own art of selecting and appraising. 
Knowing the graceful niceties of all the 
solo instruments that draw in two bars 
and the great cancan carouse of unre- 
strained tutti, he gives us scores of pungent 
musical individuality. A great deal of it— 
not all, for sharply defined are the limits 
of frivolity—is masterly in its cynical 
drawing, its brilliant comprehension of 
the moment’s madness. This characterizes 
him. A dry subtlety whipping the wild 
rhythm into a glittering foam. To caress 
a figure diatonically over the intervals of 
the scale to tease the dominant gracefully, 
simply to vary tonic and dominant and 
span over them the melody with an har- 
monically charming ambiguity, the auda- 
cious nakedness of rhythmical consonances 
chained together with the most innocent 
fragility, all the little strange, malicious or 
half-concealed bass tones, all the impudent 
trills, the mocking burlesquing, the pert 
replies, the babbling cadences, the parl- 
lando humming, the startlingly sudden 
passages over to the half-tone scale, the 
dull unisons of the basses with the waltz 
melody, muffled choruses, pianissimo con- 
fessions and wild fortissimo outbursts— 
from all these elements are woven the 
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delicate sensuality of his music, trembling 
with the eagerness of a galloping tempo. 
It conferred upon the demi-monde 1n- 
stinct of the Second Empire a brilliancy, 
making it differ very little from the mon- 
daine frivolity of the Regency. Dancing 
mythology, the Olympian cancan, Boeotic 
lyrics, the polkas of the Spartanic heroes, 
the judgment of Paris as a waltz, and 
again the exquisite intoxication of the ball, 
“il est gris,” this gliding, flirting, laughing, 
kissing, “tous tourne”’—in “Parisian Life,” 
the Baroness sings of two pretty women 
whom she has met in society. The one, 
assez commode et lorchestre est plein de 
ses amants, the other one a Countess, with 
an ancestry dating back five or six hun- 
dred years. She cannot distinguish them, 
both wear their hair alike, they have the 
same manners, the same _ impertinences, 
their glances have the same da tout dire, 
the same smiles, the same young lovers. 
What’s become of the bourgeoise? It 
takes life easy, for it finds its master who 
has taught it the art of doing that, the 
political and the musical master and be- 
cause, before it gets too late, it once more 
wants to have its tling. Is this music 
cocodette or is it cocotte? We do not 
know the difference, but are quite certain 
chat it is beautiful. 


But—Offenbach composed the “Tales of 
Hloffmann,” which he did not finish. He 
concealed this work from us. Why? It 
was his “higher genre,” for which he 
pined all his life, like Auber or Herold. 
Was it his ambition, or was it his char- 
acter, which made him compose and de- 
fend his other works? Was he all the 
time smiling and pretending? Was this 
Satirist at bottom a sentimental and mel- 
ancholy individual who had to stupefy his 
mind so that it might not be tormented 
with doubt? Did he lie to us so that he 
might not have to admit the truth to him- 
self? At last a tear dropped from his 
eye, and it became the most beautiful 
memory we cherish of his genius. He de- 
sired that dolls should sing, and we hear 
from them the most charming waltzes un- 
til they break. With the insipid art of the 
sorcerer he wished to lull courtesans to 
sleep, but they destroyed him when they 
stole his image. He was anxious to show 
off the virtuoso tricks of the prima donna, 
but she died as she sang for him. And it 
was always the same enemy, the doll 
maker, stealer of shadows and destroyer 
of life, that spoiled love for him. Now 
he sits, plagued by the gout, and composes 
music so graceful, so genuine, so sincere, 
so clear and honest, at first dance-like, 
then intoxicating, at last tender, tenderer 
than anything he can remember—and Dr. 
Miracle comes and composes for him the 
last finale and takes it away, even before 
he has time to put it to paper. And so 
with some of the melancholy to be found 
in his. works the great satirist’s life ends 
fatefully and tragically. 
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Pasquale Amato’s Greeting to “Musical 
America” from Musical San Marino 


During this Summer’s wanderings of 
Pasquale Amato in his native Italy, the 
noted baritone came upon the little republic 
of San Marino, some nine miles southwest 
of Rimini on the Adriatic. From the town 
of San Marino Mr. Amato mailed to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA the postcard reproduced 
above, presumably with the idea of showing 
the world’s largest republic that the small- 
est republic in the world has its national 
hymn, even though its area be only thirty- 
three square miles. 

This Summer is a period of “dolce far 
niente” for the Metropolitan baritone, made 
absolutely necessary by seasons of contin- 
uous singing, even his last Summer having 
been occupied with the grilling work of the 
répertoire at the Colon, in Buenos Ayres. 


Emma Thursby Honored at Salt Lake 
Musicales 


Sat LAKE City, July 28—Emma Thurs- 
by, once one of the leading singers of the 
world and now renowned as a teacher of 
her art, paid Salt Lake a visit last Thurs- 
day while en route for Yellowstone Park. 
Miss Thursby and her sister, Ida Thursby, 
who accompanied her, were entertained at 
two informal musicales. A special organ 
recital was given at the Tabernacle by J. 
McClellan. After the regular Sunday eve- 
ning concert at the Hotel Utah an ex- 


temporaneous musicale was held in the 
ballroom by two hundred members of the 
Tabernacle choir. Later in the evening 
Prof. McClellan entertained the distin- 
guished visitor at supper in the grill room. 
A number of addresses reminiscent in char- 
acter were made to the guest of honor by 
Dr. Wilcox and H. G. Whitney, who was 
manager of the festival in 1880, when Miss 
Thursby and Myron W. Whitney of Bos- 
ston were soloists. 

Miss Thursby was highly gratified by her 
reception and told how she and her sister 
had started on a tour of the World three 
months ago, but on arriving at Vancouver 
a delayed boat made them fearful of miss- 
ing their connections in Japan and China, 
so they decided to spend their time in Cali- 
fornia. L. Ms 3. 


ZIEGLER SUMMER | SCHOOL 


Out-of-Door Frolics Relieve Study 
Tension at Brookfield, Conn. 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 
the headquarters of which are in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, began its Summer 
session at Brookfield Center, Conn., on 
July 7. Here Mme. Ziegler has a most at- 
tractive school, its grounds situated in one 
of the very picturesque parts of the town. 
The Summer term consists of eight weeks’ 
voice culture, study of the Italian language, 
English diction, lectures on subjects of 
importance to the singing student and 
stage appearance. The last mentioned is 
of exceptional value to those who are be 
ginning to sing in church and recital. 

This year the school has many earnest 
and ambitious pupils, two of whom were 
here last year—Linnie L. Love and lsa 
Macguire. Lessons are given daily by Mme. 
Ziegler in private. The school provides a 
gymnasium, also tennis, croquet, bathing, 
horseback, bicycling, hay rides and fishing. 
Week-end trips are taken to nearby towns, 
where hours are spent in motoring, bath- 
ing, fishing and a general good time. The 
pupils have the benefit of home-like sur- 
roundings and all the advantages of out- 
door country life are theirs. 


Boothbay Marbee's New Music School 


BooTHBAY Harsor, MeE., August 5.—One 
of the new features of the Commonwealth 
Art Colony, which began its Summer ses- 
sion here July 7, is a school of music in 
charge of which is Clarence G. Hamilton, 
associate professor of music in Wellesley 
College. Mr. Hamilton will teach theory 
and piano and Albert T. Foster, violin and 
orchestral practice. The art colony, which 
is delightfully situated, has been established 
here for nine years. 


Four New Cities Apply for Bookings of 
Chicago Opera Company 

Four cities not formerly included in the 
Spring tours of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany have applied for appearances of that 
organization during the coming Spring. 
Cincinnati will not have an opera season 
this year, on account of the occurrence of 
its biennial May festival. 
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charming wife entertained many guests at 
attractive home in 
Hampstead during the season, among them 
celebrities. Charles L. 


In the center row, 
is Miss Foley, 
next to her the 
, the violinist. Seated directly in front 
of her are the other two sisters of the dis- 
and next to her are 
Mr. McCormack and his wife, while at the 


extreme right, in the center row, is Alicia 


at the right, are the two McCormack 


Group at Hampstead at Birthday Party of Gwen McCormack, Five Years Old 


, July 26—John Mc- children, Gwen and Cyril. The latter is 


tenor, and his six and a half years old and is a bright 
; youngster. When Mr. Wagner arrived at 
the McCormack home young Cyril was 
asked if he knew who the latest arrival 
was. He promptly replied, “Sure, that’s 
John’s American manager.” 


McCormack’s American man- Mr. McCormack will visit America in 
ager, stayed here the latter part of June. February for forty-five concert appear- 
, which appears herewith, was ances, but he will not appear there in op- 


taken July 20 on the occasion o1 the birth- ¢fa. 
day party of litthe Gwen McCormack. It 

was her fifth anniversary and she received Flays Strauss Theory of Instrumental 
her young friends as well as “grown-ups.” Music Based on Mind Pictures 

In the picture at the extreme left, top row, 
is Vincent O’Brien, the pianist and accom- 
panist, and standing next to him Mr. Wag- 
at the extreme left, 
of Mrs. McCormack, 


“No composer ever wrote an instrumental 
work without having a definite picture in 
his mind,” is a belief of Richard Strauss, 
expressed to Arthur Elson, to which the 
latter’s father, Louis C. Elson, takes ex- 
ception in the August issue of the Etude. 
“This is one of those unreliable  state- 
ments,” comments Mr. Elson, “which com- 
posers make about other composers. In 
such a case the composer is the unsafest of 
all critics and guides. That Beethoven re- 
ceded from picture-painting after his Pas- 


of Mischa El- 


the Garden of 


; which Mr. McCor- toral Symphony surely means something. 
mack has sung with such success on his 


various tours. 


That Brahms ever followed out a definite 


[he photograph was taken picture in any symphony or piano composi- 


In the front tion has never been shown in the remotest 
degree.” 








AS AN 


oncuesraal GHRISTINE MILLER Sout 


—occupies a unique position today in the American concert field. Emphatic success 
has attended her engagements with the prominent Symphony Orchestras of the U. S. 
Dayton criticisms of her appearance with the Cincinnati Orchestra in Dayton 


early last season: 


‘“‘Miss Christine Miller was the soloist of the evening and the 
attractive young contralto was received with instant favor. Pos- 
sessed of a voice warm and sympathetic, 
sonal magnetism, Miss Miller has taken 


the musical life of the country and is 


Her voice is not so big as many concert contraltos who are favor- singer proclaim her % 
ites of the day but her renditions are artistic in the extreme. The Herald. 

She offered “Die Lorelei’ (Liszt) and the aria, ‘‘O Don Fatale’”’ 

from Verdi's “Don Carlos.’’ Both were sombre, calling into play ‘Miss Miller 
Miss Miller’s dramatic possibilities, and her reception was warmly tinctly favorable 


appreciative. In 'rresponse to the only 


a very definite place in 
much in the public eye 


encore given during the 


younger singers, 
temperament and pe! M 


evening Miss Miller sang the Romance from ‘‘Faust.’’—The Dayton were among the 
Journal, News. 


Tour 1913-14 Now Booking 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Bidg., New York 











‘*‘Miss Christine ! » of the most eminent of America’s 
inaugural concert. Miss 
well modulated tones combined with the 
personal charm of the 


times an artist of high attainments.”’ 


iller is a contralto whose 
deeply sympathetic 


is a charming young singer and she made a dis- 
her hearers with the feeling 
manner in which her interpretations were given, 
» features of the evening.’’—Daily 


and her numbers 








Combs Conservatory of Music 


Develops artistic players and singers. Four pupil recitals a week give opportunity for public performance. 
Faculty recitals, lectures, boxes at Philadelphia Orchestra, Opera concerts, etc. Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra 
of 65. Reciprocal relations with U. of Pa. Personal supervision of teachers of international fame, viz. : 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Henry Schradieck 


Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. D., Theory, assisted by 


70 artist teachers. All branches of music taught. Dormitories for young women. Degrees conferred. 29th 
year. Send today for our information book; gives description of conservatory work, comparison of teaching 
methods, valuable information. Tells you how we teach and how you have the benefit of the instruction of 
the entire faculty. Shows how we cut down one-half the time usually taken to get a musical education. 


Address GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 1327-29-31 Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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605 WEST 142nd STREET, NEW YORK 


eeSOPRANO®® 


Available Sundays 
PHONE, 6554 AUDUBON 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
Send for Catziog 


OSCAR SAENGER 


804 SOUTH WABASH AVE , CHICACO, ILL. 
John J. Hattstaedt, Preside-* 
SINGERS desiring appointments should 
communicate now with his secretary, L. Lilly, 
No. 6 East 81st Street, New York. Tel. 687 Lenox. 
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A MUSICAL AMERICA OF THE FUTURE 


In the course of the convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association The Etude, published 
by Theodore Presser, obtained a series of interviews 
with prominent personages on questions of vital inter- 
est to the musical development of the country. Among 
those whose views were sought and published in the 








form of a symposium in the August issue of The Etude 
were Victor Herbert, Oscar Saenger, Walter L. Bogert, 
Gustav L. Becker, Charles H. Farnsworth, T. Austin 
Ball, H. D. Sleeper, W. Wodell, Isadore Luckstone, 
Miss E. P. Van Vorhis and John C. Freund. Mr. 
Freund’s interview, faithfully representing, as it does, 
his convictions with regard to the future of America’s 
musical growth, is printed here in full: 


John C. Freund’s Forecast 

“This country is the melting pot of the nations. This 
means that under the law of the survival of the fit, 
the weak characteristics of nations, whether mental, 
moral or physical, become gradually eliminated by 
continual cross-breeding, leaving only the strength in 
a superior degree. This, combined with the influence 
of a wonderfully exhilarating climate and brought into 
action by the tremendous natural obstacles we had to 
overcome in our vast territory in establishing towns, 
villages, homes, railroads, canals, industries, banks, 
newspapers, indeed all the activities that belong to 
modern civilization, have combined to create a situation 
from which the natural evolution has been that Ameri- 
cans lead in industry, lead in enterprise, and particu- 
larly in invention. Now, our physical basis having been 
established and provided for, the consequent evolution 
will be that we shall win out in the arts, in the sciences, 
and notably in music, as the statistics of the tremendous 
amount now being spent on music in every form in this 
country show. 

“In thus rising from the plane of mere materialism 
to the higher plane of artistic culture and intelligence, 
perhaps the greatest directing agency will be the 
feminist movement—not the _ suffragist movement, 
whose real basis is industrial rather than political, but 
the feminist movement in its broadest and highest 
sense. It is the American woman who to-day spends 
from 80 to 85. per cent. of money that is spent, who, 
having assisted the American man to establish the 


foundation necessary for the material things of life, 


will now go to work, and through her innate taste, re- 
finement, love of home, love of the beautiful, and above 
all, her absolute preference for the higher moral life, 
carry the American man to the point where we shall 
not only achieve our artistic and musical independence, 
as you know we have achieved our political, industrial, 
commercial and even financial independence from the 
rest of the world, but we shall become leaders in all 
that pertains to the higher life.” 





ARTIST AND MILLIONAIRE 


In an article in the New Music Review Henry F. 
Gilbert has made a plea for the endowment of the 
creative artist in America. Discouraged by the back- 
wardness of our Government in giving such substantial 
recognition to painters, writers, composers and other 
creative artists, he looks to the immense private 
fortunes in America and finds a ray of hope in the dis- 
position of some of our millionaires to make noble be- 
guests of one kind or another. 

The day will surely come in America when a higher 
quality of practical recognition will be given the 
creative artist than is at present accorded him. It is 
not to be denied that when an American artist is en- 
gaged by his countrymen for a definite piece of work 
he is well paid for it. In other words, those who ap- 
preciate the arts in America are quite willing to pay the 
artist handsomely for his service. 

Such a thing would result naturally from American 
practicality. A man who has made himself a master in 
any kind of work should be properly remunerated. But 
Mr. Gilbert is referring to another aspect of the matter 
—the desire for ideal national progress. It is one 
thing to pay an artist for a work which the buyer is to 
own and quite another to pay him for the sake of the 
artists, and the art’s ideal progress. Foreign govern- 
ments recognize that the latter procedure is a worthy 
and desirable one. Both national honor and national 
resource are increased in this way. Poets and artists, 
at their best, are men of vision, and where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

Now that the army of creative artists is so rapidly 
increasing in America, it is quite natural that they 
should take note of the comparison, unfavorable to 
themselves, of their condition and opportunity and that 
And it is quite right that 
America is frankly 


of their European confreres. 
they should agitate the matter. 
backward in this respect. 

If America is a youngster in creative art, at least it 
is a very healthy youngster, and should be given what- 
soever kinds of opportunity and support the civilized 
world of to-day affords worthy artists. And some 
chance for support in ideal endeavor, the artist’s 
ability and high aims first being established, is among 
those opportunities. ; 

About the last thing any millionaire is willing to do, 
however, is to pay out money to enable a dreamer to 
If the right millionaire should meet the 
right dreamer all would be well. The right millionaire 
is the one who has true appreciation of art of a high 
character which will benefit the world, and the right 
Both are 
rare birds, and both are greatly worthy of cultivation. 


live in ease. 


dreamer is the one who can produce such art. 





“MUSICAL AMERICA” IN EUROPE 


During the past two years the circulation of Musica. 
AMERICA in Europe has increased to an almost phenom- 
enal extent. This shows the large and increasing in- 
terest taken by those engaged in musical activities, in 
what is going on in the United States in this field. It 
also is evidence of the great number of Americans who 
are studying in Europe and desire to keep in touch with 
their own country. 

Besides its foreign subscription and sales circulation, 
its large exchange press list, MusicAL AMERICA can be 
found in over One thousand prominent hotels, casinos, 
public reading rooms and clubs all over Europe. Sev- 
eral of the managers of these institutions have written 
that it is one of the most popular of the papers to be 
found in their reading rooms. 


Theodore Presser’s plan to establish a home for re- 
tired music teachers in Philadelphia, at a cost of 
$100,000, reminds one how isolated are such examples 
of benefactions in American musical life. The Oliver 
Ditson Fund for Needy Musicians in Boston and the 
Home for Aged Musicians conducted by the Mutual 
Musical Protective Union of New York provide, so far 
as is generally known, the only other instances of 
assistance offered to those musicians who, through ad- 
verse circumstances or advanced age, have been com 
pelled to rely upon outside help. Misfortune often 
places a heavy hand upon the shoulders of musicians 
and there is ample need for further benefactions that 
result from intelligent and painstaking investigation of 
circumstances that underlie these tragedies. 





PERSONALITIES 

















Caruso Joins “Camera Squad” 


Americans have become familiar with Enrico Caruso’: 
“drawing power,” both as a Metropolitan box office 
attraction and as a caricaturist, but the above snapshot 
seems to indicate that as a maker of pictures he is now 
giving the camera some of the attention formerly be 
stowed by him upon the pen-and-ink process of por 
traiture. That the famous tenor is experiencing some 
dificulty as an amateur “Mishkin” is indicated by his 
puzzled expression as he adjusts the “finder” of the 


kodak. 


Chapman—Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman in 
vited the members of the Maine Festival Chorus, 0! 
which Mr. Chapman is conductor, to a picnic at the 
Chapman Summer residence, Bethel, Me., on July 2 


Shelley—Harry Rowe Shelley, who was one of Dvo 
rak’s American pupils, relates that Brahms greatly ad 
mired Dvorak. “One day Dvorak showed me a letter,’ 
adds Mr. Shelley, “in which Brahms said that he wished 
that he might write with the same sunshine in his musi 
that Dvorak did.” 


Mannes—Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, who are now 
spending their vacation in Switzerland, write that the) 
will have some attractive novelties for their programs 
next season, one of which will be a sonata by a young 
Pole named Karol Szymanowski. It has not yet been 
heard in America. 


Granberry—George Folsom Granberry, director o! 
the Granberry Piano School, New York, is spendin; 
the Summer at Blue Ridge, Ga., after a trip to South 
America. Mr. Granberry returns in September to hi 
school in New York, where he is planning many nota 
ble events for the coming year. 


Parelli—‘Opera in English” has received a valuabl 
convert in the person of Attilio Parelli, conductor of th: 
Chicago Opera Company. The excellent enunciation o! 
the singers in the production of his “A Lover’s Quai 
rel” in the English tongue was the influence whic! 
brought about his change of mind. 


Melba—One of the emotional nights in Mme. Melba’s 
career was her recent jubilee performance of “‘] 
Bohéme” in London, on the day after which she con 
fessed: “I cried like a child. I have not slept a win 
for I cried every moment. Last night is one I sha 
never forget. My voice did everything I wanted.” 


Hallam—Alfred Hallam, director of music at Chat 
tauqua, has purchased a new thirty-foot, sixteen-passe! 
ger motor boat, which has been christened “Erie.” It 
now reported that many Chautauquans, whose musi: 
ability has never attracted attention before, have sud 
denly decided that their services are needed in the choi! 


Hinshaw—‘We are very close to municipal ope: 
within ten years it will exist in every large city of t! 
United States,” declared William Hinshaw, the cel 
brated American baritone, in a recent interview. M 
Hinshaw is spending the Summer at the _ beauti 
Uplands estate in New Hamburgh, N. Y. 


Woodruff—Arthur D. Woodruff and his Universit 
Glee Club choristers devoted the afternoon and eveni! 
of July 23 to the annual “Summerfest” of this Ne 
York organization at the Englewood Golf Club. Engl 
wood, N. J. Conductor Woodruff was revealed in 
new role as a golfer, while John Barnes Wells appear: 
in a capacity in which he is not seen by concert-goe! 
that of accompanist for his own songs. 


Young—John Young, the concert tenor, left N: 
York on Monday, July 28, for a vacation at Block 
land. The season just passed has been one of his bus 
est, marking his return to the concert field. in additi 
to which he has continued his phonograph work. Pri 
to his leaving the city he sat on the judicial bench 
Brooklyn. His friend, Judge R. F. Thompson, of tl 
County Court of ¢ anandaigua, N. Y., who is also cot 
ductor of the Singers’ Club there, was sitting in Broo! 
lyn, and as he was stopping with Mr. Young the ten 
also accompanied him on his judicial duties. 
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NEW SIBELIUS SYMPHONY A PUZZLE 


Fourth Big Orchestral Work of Finnish Composer Shows Remark- 
able Futuristic Tendencies—-More Refreshing Are His Suites 
—Smaller Works Available for Small Orchestras 


‘By WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 


[Second of a Series of Articles on Contemporaneous Orchestral Music] 








Y first plan, in taking up the different 
works of recent years in the orches- 
tral field, was to classify them by nation- 
ality and to take up first the work of the 
Germans. But it is hard to draw a hard 
and fast line as to nationality—some com- 
posers, active in Germany, were born else- 
where; Busoni, for example. So it has 
seemed best to take up different composers 
in the order that happens to be most con- 
venient. 

A composer who occupies a prominent 
position at the present day is Jean Sibelius, 
born in Tavastehus, Finland, December 8, 
1865. He lives in Helsingfors, where he 
teaches in the “Institute and Orchestral 
School.” He has written several sym- 
phonies and symphonic poems, among the 
latter being the well-known “Finlandia.” 

His latest symphony, the fourth, in A 
minor, op. 63, published in 1912, is a puz- 
zler. In this work Sibelius seems to have 
left the ranks of his contemporaries and 
become a “futurist.” The Symphony is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl—nor good red 
herring. Contrary to its composer’s usual 
custom, even the part-writing shows cru- 
dities—in many places the music looks and 
sounds like the awkward efforts of amateur 
composers with little or no_ training. 
(Could he be playing a practical joke?) 
He makes the instruments do _ unusual 
things, but he still retains his grasp on or- 
chestral idiom. There are long rambling 
passages for the strings, with short, jerky 
fragments in the woodwind from time to 
time—or single sustained notes by wind in- 
struments singly or in groups. The to- 
nality of the first movement (molto mod- 
erato) is quite indefinite; it begins with 
no signature—various signatures appear 
from time to time—and the final signature 
is three sharps. The composer tells us on 
the title-page that the work is in A minor, 
and the last movement indeed does end in 
that key, having begun in A major, but the 
first movement has few signs of any tonal- 
ity. The second movement, a_ sort of 
scherzo—allegro molto vivace is the tempo 
mark—begins in F major, but with a B 
natural instead of B flat. The movement 
ends with a progression, A, G sharp, F 
sharp, E, F, on the violins alone, followed 
by three taps on the kettle-drums, high fF, 
low F, high F; but it is not an ending, it 
is a stop. The third movement, “Il tempo 


largo,” is even more incoherent than the 


first—it would take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to find any sense of form in it. It sounds 
like the improvisation of an unskilful or- 
ganist. There are adumbrations here and 
there of a real theme, but repeated readings 
of this score have as yet failed to reveal 
any message. Perhaps there is a “pro- 
gram” which would make it all clear; if 
there is, we ought to have it. There is a 
deal of two and three part writing in the 
Symphony that is far from convincing. In 
the ninth bar of the last movement the 
second violins and violas accompany the 
first violins; the second violins move from 
D sharp to E natural, the violas meanwhile 
go from the lower D sharp to E sharp; it 
sounds like a misprint.- 1 am aware that 
the critics found “misprints” in some of 
Mozart's works, but if this sort of thing 
continues there will be no such thing as 
correcting mistakes in parts at a rehearsal 

the composer will have to furnish an af- 
fidavit with every individual note. As the 
modern ear becomes accustomed to these 
things all standards will be swept away. 
I remember at a Theodore Thomas “Sum- 
mer-night Concert” in Chicago, when the 
preluding and “phantasieren” of the play- 
ers back of the stage could be heard quite 
as plainly as though the men were on the 
stage, a lady came in and not noticing at 
first that the men were not on the stage, 


remarked to her escort, “Why, we're late, 
they are already playing.” That was years 
ago and the lady was either far in advance 
of her time, or—I will not mention the 
other alternative. If Sibelius has a mes- 
sage in this Symphony I am afraid he will 
have to translate it into his former idiom 
before it will be generally understood. 


Sibelius’s Orchestral Suites 


In strong but refreshing contrast to the 
Fourth Symphony is the Suite, or rather 
two Suites, op. 25 and 26. Each opus con- 
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—Copyright by Stenders Co. 
Jean Sibelius, the Finnish Composer 


tains three numbers, op. 25 consisting of 
I. All’ Overtura; II. Scena; Ill. Festivo, 
and op. 66, consisting of IV. The Hunt, 
V. Love Song, and VI. “At the Draw 
Bridge.” The whole work bears the title 
“Scénes Historiques,” but no further ex- 
planation or “program” is given with the 
score. Nor is it necessary. The first move 
ment opens with a solemn phrase in the 
sombre registers of clarinets, bassoons and 
horns, and the lower strings, in measures 
of alternate 2-2 and 3-2 time—the tonality 
is E flat. Suddenly, while a high D flat is 
held by the first clarinet and the kettle- 
drums roll an E flat, the second violins 
enter in G Major (the key of the move- 
ment) and a merry theme appears on the 
flutes and first violins. There is a short 
canon, the parties to this classic transac- 
tion being the first violins, answered by 
second violins and violas. A long held 
note on the horn leads to a return of the 
sombre phrase of the opening, the return 
to the allegro is managed in a different 
way than the first transition, and the theme 
is preceded by some passage work in the 
strings which remotely resembles the ex- 
position of a fugue. The movement closes 
with a repetition of the first theme. 

The second movement, “Scena,” is 
marked “Tempo di menuetto” and opens, 
after four bars of the repeated chord of E 
flat minor, violins and violas muted, with 
triangle, with a duet for two bassoons, ac- 
companied by the upper strings. After an 
oboe solo there is a trumpet phrase which 


is almost startling—partly because of the 
change of key—-C major in spite ofthe B 
flat held in the bass. This is developed 
with some passage work, then there are 
some mysterious tremolos from various 
sections of the strings “near the bridge” 
(sul ponticello) and pianissimo fanfares in 
the horns. This leads by a crescendo into 
a heroic theme in the brass, which after a 
brief development closes the movement. 

The next movement is entitled “Festivo”’ 
and is in “tempo di Bolero.” The themes 
in this movement are melodious to a de- 
gree, and of a character befitting the title 
of the movement—this is perhaps the most 
interesting of the six. The movement ends 
quietly, but none the less effectively. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the 
second half of the suite—the opus 66 half, 
published separately from the first half— 
is the fact that none of the three numbers 
is scored for other brass than the horns. 
This indeed is almost demanded by the first 
of the three movements, “The Hunt,” 
which however is not characterized by any 
horn fanfares. Nor are the horns espe- 
cially prominent except in a few places. 
Not being a hunter myself, I am unable to 
enter into the spirit of the thing—but then 
“hunts” both in poetry and music are much 
idealized, it seems to me; there is too much 
wanton killing about the real thing; I very 
much prefer the musical representation of 
it. Some of the passages in this movement 
suggest chasing jack rabbits rather than 
big game. 

The “Minnelied.” Love Song, which fol- 
lows, is an exquisite and charming piece of 
orchestral writing. Long drawn out chords 
on the horns and bassoons and the melody 
entering in the third measure—the violas, 
with mutes, in two parts. Soon the wood 
wind takes the melody and later the ’cellos. 
Who could sing a love song without using 
the yearning tones of the A string on the 
‘cellos? Then the harp comes into prom 
inence for two measures, leading to a reap 
pearance of the opening melody, this time 
on the violins. At the close the harp has 
the last word, accompanied by strings, 
horns and clarinet. 

The last number of the Suite has the 
rather mystifying title “At the Draw- 
Bridge.” It is certainly not a musical pic 
ture of a draw-bridge (unless a few as- 
cending and descending passages in thirds 
on the flutes or clarinets represent the 
opening and closing of the draw). It opens 
with pizzicato chords—repeated in a sort 
of barcarolle rhythm—in E flat, suggesting 
a guitar accompaniment; then the flutes 
enter with a melody in thirds. Nothing 
very “modern” about this. Then the clari 
nets enter and the oboes join the flutes 
And so it works up until the entire o1 
chestra—always excepting trumpets and 
trombones—is utilized for a brief climax. 
Then a sort of hymn is heard from the 
harp, with strings pizzicato and with tri 
angle. Then there are some harp glissan 
dos on diminished seventh chords, and a 
rather unusual close, with the horns play 
ing much higher than the strings. It is 
the tonic chord, however, E flat. I men 
tion this because it is getting to be excep 
tional to end on a triad, still more so the 
tonic triad! 

On the whole these “Scénes Historiques” 
are well worth hearing and are in line with 
Sibelius’s best work even if not as am 
bitious as a symphony 


His Lesser Works 


Among lesser works of Sibelius of re 
cent years are the well-known “Valse 
Triste,” which has become quite popular, 
being published in all sorts of arrange 
ments. It was part of the incidental mu- 
sic to Arvid Jarnefelt’s drama, “Kuolema” 
(Death), op. 44, and is scored for only 
flute clarinet, two horns and one kettle- 
drum besides the strings. It depicts a dy- 
ing mother in her delirium. Then there is 
a “Valse romantique” (op. 62, b), for the 
same small combination—an _ orchestral 
“salon-piece,” and “The Dryad” (op. 45, 
No. 1), a tone picture for orchestra. This 
is for full orchestra, but there is an alter- 
native orchestration printed or “cued in” 
the score for a smaller instrumental body. 
There are picturesque and novel effects, 
but the piece is neither ambitious nor 
lengthy. Then there is a Funeral March, 
‘In Memoriam,” op. 59. The score does 
not state in whose memory the march is 
written. It is in C sharp minor, and con 
tains much effective writing, much being 
made of muffled drums and other percus- 


sion, two whole bars containing, except a 
pizzicato note on the first beat of the first 
of the two hars, nothing except kettle- 
drums, snare-drums (muffled), cymbals and 
bass drum, all pianissimo. The climax is 
well built up and the march dies away 
pianissimo, ending with violas and cellos 
only, followed by two taps on the kettle- 
drum—C sharp. As a curiosity it may be 
mentioned that the principal theme begins 
with the first four notes of the Bridal 
Chorus in “Lohengrin,” but of course in 
minor. They are in the same rhythm ex- 
cept that the first note is begun on the sec- 
ond half of the third beat of the preceding 
bar and is tied over. This is probably only 
a coincidence; there are many such! 


AUSTRALIANS QUIZ MME. BUTT 


Melbourne Interview Shows Difference 


from American Methods 

Illustrating the difference between the 
American and British methods of  inter- 
viewing musical celebrities is the report 
of an interview with Clara Butt and Ken- 
nerley Rumford printed in Table Talk, 
which is published in Melbourne, Australia. 
Portions of the account are as follows: 

“The call is made one day in that ‘be- 
tween time’ before dinner and after the 
afternoon engagements are done. When 
‘Cliveden, Mmeyv Butt’s home is reached, 
it is to find ‘Madame’ not yet there. A few 
minutes later Mr. Kennerley Rumford ar- 
rives, and though apparently a little vague 
as to the purpose of the visit, leads the way 
into the flat. It must be confessed he seems 
a little relieved to find Mr. Harold Crax 
ton, the pianist, waiting. An introducton 
is made, and the conversation turns to golf, 
and it transpires that Mr. Rumford has 
been out all day playing. He talks a little 
about their concert tour, which now in 
cludes four of the five continents. It was 
planned that they were to tour the fifth, 
India, on their way home, but now it has 
been arranged to go back te America 
again, 

“There is a ring at the outer door, and 
Mine. Butt appears and apologizes for the 
delay. Mr. Rumford was not aware of 
the mission of the interviewer, and Mme. 
Butt says: ‘I know you want to work, s 
we will go outside and talk, and you can 
shut the door and make as much noise as 
you like. It is evident that he does not 
intend to be in the interview, but it is 
realized that no picture of Clara Butt would 
be complete without him.” 

Then the interviewer proceeds to bom 
hard the contralto with a series of ques 
tions, ranging from “Are you fond ol 
to “How did you keep your head 
during your earlier successes?” and each 
answer is put down with true British ex 
actitude. 


society 


Enticing Charpentier to This Country a 
Metropolitan “Coup” 


\mericans may not realize just what it 
means for the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany to have persuaded Gustave Charpen 
tier to come to America for the premiere 
of his “Julien.” It is recalled by Max 
Smith in the New York Press that it 
seemed unlikely that the eccentric com 
poser, whose bohemian life has been 
wedded for so many years to Paris, would 
consider, even for a moment, an invitation 
from the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. A man, it seemed clear, 
whose shyness had induced him to. stay 
away from the premiére in his own home 
town, hardly would respond with any alac 
rity to any suggestion that he cross the 
\tlantic and reveal himself before a sen 
sation-seeking crowd in New York. Evi 
dently, though, a method was discovered of 
breaking through the barriers of his tim 
idity, and the directors of the Metropol 
itan Opera House must be congratulated, 
says Mr. Smith, on having persuaded Char 
pentier to submit to an inspection which 
he refused to undergo even in familiar 
haunts. 


Balalaika in First Bar Harbor Concert 

Bar Harpor, Me., Aug. 2—The Balalaika 
Russian Court Orchestra presented an in 
teresting program before a_ fashionable 
audience in the first subscription concert 
at the Building of I*ine Arts. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND -INSTRUMENTAL 





ICCARDO ZANDONAI, who has 
sprung into prominence with his op- 
era, “Conchita,” and whose “Francesca da 
Rimini” is eagerly awaited, has the faculty 
of causing his hearers to line up in two 
divisions—those who admire and those who 
do not. Even the latter, however, admit 
that he is an interesting musician. Noth- 
ing could be more opportune than for this 
young Italian to give us three songs* for 
a mezzo voice with piano accompaniment. 
And this he has done in “Coucher de Soleil 
a Kérazur,” “Il pleure dans mon cceur” and 
“Soror Dolorosa.” 

“Art-songs from the pen of an Italian 
composer?” you will ask. Yes, and a mas- 
terpiece among them, too. In “Soror Dolo- 
rosa,” to a superb poem of Catulle Mendes, 
Zandonai surpasses even his impassioned 
love-scene in Act II of “Conchita.” With 
a harmonic sense that is through and 
through “ultra,” altered secondary chords 
are as natural to him as the simplest dia- 
tonic harmonies were to Verdi at his age. 
Yet one feels no affectation in his employ- 
ment of them, for they lend to the building 
of his structure. Of transcendent beauty is 
this song and it makes one more certain 
than ever that its composer is a creative 
force of power. 

The ariette “Il pleure dans mon cceur” is 
less interesting, though its design is notably 
fine. Zandonai takes the tone E, directly 
above middle C, and uses it ostinato 
throughout with a telling and throbbing ef- 
fect. Unfortunately we are so familiar 
with Debussy’s fine setting of these lovely 
Verlaine verses that it is difficult to for- 
get it. 

There is a fine ‘atmosphere in “Coucher 
de Soleil 4 Kérazur” and a feeling for color 
and the exotic. 

The songs are inscribed to Tarquinia 
Tarquini, the Italian prima donna who sang 
Conchita from Italy to California at the 
various premiéeres of the opera. 

Significant are these songs, indeed. They 
show a tremendous vital force at work. 
They represent young Italy redeeming its 
ancestors from censure for their curious 
indifference to all kinds of musical art ex- 
cept opera. Zandonai and the other neo- 
Italian musicians have at last realized that if 
their nation hopes in the future to take rank 
among the musical countries of the world 
it must do something more than produce 
a few successful operas per annum. Zan- 
donai has realized that musical art includes 
much more than merely music for the 
stage, and he has worked in other fields, 
though he is yet less than thirty. Leone 
Sinigaglia, Rosario Scalero and Victor de 
Sabata are producing meritorious works for 
the violin, piano and orchestra; but Zan- 
donai is the best of the lot. He has the 
manifestations of genius in his writing, 
while also he has knowledge—and that is 
power. 





* * * 


HE American publisher who would aid 

in presenting to the public the best 

that American musicians are doing has an 
onerous task before him. Only too often 
the “best’’ does not sell enough copies to 
pay the cost of engraving the plates, while 
a little trifle which “catches on” may sell 





*“COUCHER DE SOLEIL A Kérazur,” “IL PLEURE 
DANS MON COEUR,” “‘Soror Dotorosa,”’ Three Songs 
for Mezzo Soprano with Piano Accompaniment. 
3y Riccardo Zandonai. Published by G. Ricordi 
& Co., Milan, Paris, New York. Prices, Fr. 1.50, 
1.25 and 1.50, respectively. 


into the thousands. The new song issuesf 
of Carl Fischer seem to indicate that this 
publisher has handled the situation well and 
wisely. 

From his. press come songs by Otto 
Floersheim, Max Heinrich, W. franke- 
Harling and Pearl G. Curran. Messrs. 
kloersheim and Heinrich are familiar 
names. Mr. Franke-Harling is coming 
ahead rapidly with compositions which 
show a ‘surer touch from time to time, 
while Miss Curran makes her début, as far 
as the present reviewer is informed. 

Mr. I*ranke-Harling’s three songs, “I 
Think, Love,” “April’s Lady” and “The 
Face of My Beloved” are nicely done, the 
second being a melodious setting of Swin- 
burne’s familiar “If Love Were What the 
Rose Is” and a song which has qualities 
auguring well for success. 

A setting of Otto Roquette’s lines, “O 
Lass Dich Halten, Gold’ne Stunde,” is Mr, 
Floersheim’s contribution, bearing a ded- 
ication to the renowned American singer, 
Edyth Walker. It is the music of a con- 
firmed Wagnerite, music that throbs in the 
manner of the Bayreuth master, though 
with a lesser degree of intensity. Its mood 
is obviously that of “O sink hernieder,” 
from “Tristan,” which it recalls in tempo, 
color and in several phrases. In the last 
analysis, however, it is a very fine song 
and one that should be carefully examined 
by recitalists. There is one curious thing 
about the song: it is written for a con- 
tralto voice. ls it possible that Mr. Floer- 
sheim, who now makes his domicile in 
Europe, does not know that Miss Walker, 
since her Metropolitan Ortrud and Brang- 
aene days, has evoluted into the soprano 
ranks? 

Of the work of Mr. Heinrich there are 
first three songs, op. 34: “The Bony Fid- 
dler,” “Heigho! We'll Dance To-day” and 
“Night.” They are among the best from 
his pen and should win favor. The first 
song, to the graphic Heine poem, is splen- 
did, and even if it does not surpass Wil- 
liam G. Hammond’s setting, sung here by 
David Bispham some years ago, it rivals 
it in more than one point. All three are 
for a medium voice and an ad lib. violin 
obbligato to each of them is included, the 
obbligati requiring little short of a violin 
virtuoso to perform them. 

There are five more Heinrich songs, op. 
35, “Request,” “O Come to Me” and “On 
the Lagoon” and op. 36, “The Beech Tree” 
and “Sunset.” Of these the best are “Re- 
quest,” almost Beethovenian in its dignified 
simplicity, and “Sunset,” this to verses by 
the imaginative and daring American poet, 
George Sylvester Viereck. Where Mr. 
Heinrich has set his music to German 
poems Alice Matullath has supplied splen- 





T“I Tuinx, Love,” “Apriv’s Lapy,’” “THE FAcE 
or My Betovep.” Three Songs for a High Voice. 
By W. Franke-Harling. Price 40 cents each, the 
first two; 50 cents, the last. “OO Lass Dicu 
HALTEN GoLp’NE StuNDE.”’ Song for a Contralto 
or Baritone Voice. By Otto Floersheim. Price 50 
cents. “THE Bony FippiLer,” ‘“HeIGHOo! WeE'LI 
Dance To-pay,” ‘“NiGuHT.” Three songs for a 
Medium Voice. By Max Heinrich, Op. 34. Price 
65 cents each, the first and third; 75 cents, the 
second. ‘‘Reguest,’’ “O Come to Mg,” “On THE 
Lacoon.”’ Three Songs for a Medium Voice. By 
Max Heinrich, Op. 35. Price 25, 60 and 50 cents, 
respectively. “‘THE Beecu TREE,” “‘SuNsEtT.” Two 
Songs for a Medium Voice. By Max Heinrich, Op. 
36. Price 75 and 60 cents, respectively. ‘‘Love’s 
Mystery,” ‘“Twiticut,” “WHEN THou’ ArT 
NicH,” “WHEN I’m Atong,” “My Dearie.” Five 
Songs for a Medium or Low Voice. By Pearl G. 
Curran. Price 40 cents each, excepting the third, 
ae is 50 cents. Published by Carl Fischer, New 
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did English equivalents, while “On the 
Lagoon’ is set to a charming original poem 
by the same writer. 

Miss Curran’s songs are: ‘“Love’s Mys- 
tery,’ “Twilight,” “When Thou Art Nigh,” 
“When I’m Alone” and “My Dearie.” 
They are neither worse nor better than 
thousands of similar songs written in 
America to-day. 

a * * 


NEW song from the press of C. W. 
Thompson & Co., Boston, is “Au- 
bade,” by Emma Hanson Bartmess. The 
song, which is a setting of an excellent 
poem by Madison Cawein, was introduced 
by Charlotte Lund (to whom it is ded- 
cated) at her recital of American songs at 
the MacDowell Club, New York, last 
March. 

It has elements of ingratiating melody 
and is, when well presented, an effective 
song. Unfortunately, the piano accompani- 
ment is over-ornate and written in a man- 
ner which, though calculated to enhance the 
effect, is actually against it. With more 
care and a greater application the com- 
poser of this song could do much better 
work, work that would have a _ better 
chance of winning success and would be 
finer musically. Our modern methods may 
be free and we may toss form to the 
winds; nevertheless the most modern songs 
of our greatest contemporary writers of 
lieder show design and coherency and it is 
this that younger composers should bear 
in mind in their work. 


* * * 


UITE as charming as his madrigal “In 
Pride of May” is the part-song “My 
Bonnie Lass, She Smileth,” by George Bb. 
Nevin,§ whose works are among the most 
admired of those of contemporary Amer- 
ican musicians. Mr. Nevin in the latter- 
named song has taken an Elizabethan poem 
of unknown origin and set it for mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 

There is a melodic freshness in it that 
calls for admiration at once and also a har- 
monic flavor that is recognized as 
the work of an unusually gifted composer. 
The part-writing is firmly knit and shows 
knowledge of the medium on which the 
composer is working. 

It is inscribed to D. A. Clippinger and the 
Chicago Madrigal Club. As a number for 
a group in choral concerts it should have a 
large measure of success. 

* ok Ox 

HE advent of any extended work by an 
American composer should be an oc- 
casion for reflection on the part of all who 
interest themselves in our native music, for 
there is such a thing, despite the cry of 
those who claim that American music does 
not exist. In the sonata form (including 
concertos) several important essays have 
been made: Those for piano by Edward 
MacDowell, Henry Holden Huss, Campbell- 
Tipton, Arthur Shepherd, Arne Oldberg 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and for violin by 
Henry Holden Huss, Howard Brockway, 
Franz C. Bornschein, Joseph Henius, Wal- 
ter Damrosch and John A. Carpenter. The 
latest work in the form is a Sonata in G 
Minor, op. 5, for violin and piano, by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, of the Music Department 

of Columbia University, New York.]| 

This work is issued by G. Schirmer, New 
York, a house which has always shown a 
generous interest in publishing the larger 
works (as well as the songs and piano 
pieces) of American creative musicians. 
David and Clara Mannes, in their sonata- 
recitals, have presented Mr. Mason’s work 
a number of times, twice in New York, if 
the writer err not, where it has received 
varying comments from the press. 

It is assuredly a work of scholarly make- 
up, written with serious purpose. On it 
much time has been lavished, quite as 
one would expect of a teacher of the tech- 
nic of composition. In examining a work 
of Mr. Mason’s one naturally looks for a 
Brahmsian influence, and one is not disap- 
pointed, for one finds it in quantity from 
the first to the last page. Not only does 
one meet with phrases which suggest the 
great German composer, but even his pecu- 
liar and individual method of notation is 
here faithfully copied. The author of 
“From Grieg to Brahms” is in truth a 
Brahmsite! Yet his adherence to that mas- 
ter’s ideals should not impel him in writing 
music to imitate his style so minutely. 

The opening Allegro moderato, G Minor, 
3/4 time, has a spirited swinging rhythm, 
and its first theme is a good one. The de- 
velopment section is managed with much 
mastery and the material employed to ad- 
vantage. 

In the slow movement, Andante tran- 


t“Ausape.” Song for a High Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Emma Hanson  Bartmess. 
Published by C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price 60 cents. 

§“My Bonnie Lass, SHE SmitetH.”” Part-Song 
for Chorus of Mixed Voices. By George B. Nevis 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price 12 cents. 

{Sonata in G MINoR. For Violin and Piano. 
By Daniel Gregory Mason, Op. 5. Published by 


-G. Schirmer, New York, Boston and London. 


Price $3.00. 





quillo, non troppo lento; D Major, 4/4 time, 
Mr. Mason forsakes his obvious model. 
Here one finds no influence of Brahms, but 
unfortunately that of the sentimental Ru- 
binstein. Some call this kind of music 
“emotional.” It is, however, a type that is 
little valued at this late day, when the music 
of that master-pianist (though far from 
master-composer) has been with few ex- 
ceptions shelved. With it are blended on 
the final page of the movement some meas- 
ures from the Andante of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. The movement, through 
these characteristics, will please the public, 
thought it is musically interior to the first 
movement. 

The last movement, Allegro vivace, G Ma- 
jor, 12/8time, opens with a brilliant array 
of passage work for both violin and piano, 
leading into its principal theme, which is 
not unlike an Italian’ saltarella. But 
Brahms enters into the second theme, in 
common time, alla breve, which is one of 
great beauty and lofty inspiration, some- 
what in the manner of the German chorale. 
At the close of the sonata this is given out 
in the violin in double-stopping with excel- 
lent effect, followed by a dozen measures 
of the original 12/8 in brilliant fashion. 

As regards workmanship, mastery of the 
form and those other technical matters as- 
sociated with the composition of a sonata, 
Mr. Mason has done an uncommonly fine 
piece of work. His idiom is fairly modern 
without leaning to the “ultra.” What the 
work lacks is an individuality. of style, but 
its composer’s sincere manner of expres- 
sion must be praised. Far better is it, in- 
deed, for an American composer to follow 
such a master as Brahms than to walk in 
the ways of the modern Frenchman, as has 
another American composer of a violin 
sonata this year. There may be a kinship 
between American musical expression and 
the style of Johannes Brahms. Between 
our evolving musical style and that of De- 
bussy and Ravel there can be none, for our 
civilization and customs forbid it. 

The sonata is dedicated to Edouard De- 
thier, the Belgian violinist, now resident in 
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New York’s Persians Leave Their Rug and Lace Shops to Hear 
Music by Their Own Singing Society— Our Japanese Residents 
Also Have Chorus of Twenty Voices—Beethoven Symphony 
Sounds Like ‘‘ Cannonade in Battle’’ to Musician of Mikado’s 
Land—Their Ragtime More ‘‘Vulgar’? Than Ours 


By IVAN NARODNY 








ESIDES the foreign music colonies in 
New York that have already been de- 
scribed in Musicat AMERICA, there are yet 
to be mentioned the singing societies of the 
Dutch, Belgians, Armenians, Persians, 
Esthonians, Lets and the Japanese, some 
of which may be treated together, although 
their characteristics are widely dissimilar. 
I was surprised to find that the New York 
colony of the Dutch, the very founders of 
the city, proved to be about the weakest 
musically. There is a Holland Society and 
a Holland male chorus of about twenty- 
five singers, but their musical evenings and 
programs of concerts prove that they are 
more German, Italian or French than they 
are Dutch, ethnographically. Although a 


Dutchman is a great lover of song he is 
cosmopolitan in his musical taste and the 
very reverse of his neighbor, the German. 


“As far as I know there are no conspicuous 


modern Dutch composers of a vigorous 
ethnographic style, and the art of song is 
far less cultivated among the Hollanders 
than it is among the Belgians or the Ger- 
mans. In chorus singing they are but 
little interested. Phlegmatic in tempera- 
ment, but with a rich imagination, a Dutch- 
man is more interested in painting, poetry 
and sculpture than he is in music. 

Almost a similar indifference to music is 
exhibited by the New York Greeks. It is 
rather pathetic to find New York’s repre- 
sentatives of a nation which once figured 
as the banner-bearer of civilization and 
music, so backward in the pursuit of this 
art that there are not even the most ele- 
mentary attempts of that kind in evidence. 
It seems as if the Greeks of New York 
are only interested in economic or com- 
mercial matters. When I made inquiries 
about the Greek music in New York tothe 
editor of Atlantis, a Greek daily paper of 
the city, he treated my request as a joke. 
Alexander Savine, who knows the condi- 
tions in Greece so intimately, told me that 
this ancient nation has absolutely no com- 
poser and music in the modern sense, as 
compared with the other nations. 

Better situated in a musical respect are 
the Persians, whose New York colony is 
not very large, running to five or six thou- 
sand. Most of the Persians are dealers 
and weavers of rugs, laces, etc., and they 
stand well economically, as compared with 
the other nationalities. There is a Persian 
singing society of some forty to fifty mem- 
bers. Mme. Izzedi Daulet, one of the spon- 
sors of Persian music in New York, who 
was educated at the Imperial Conservatory 
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of Music in St. Petersburg, explained to 
me the state of her native music here and 
its peculiar ethnographic characteristics. 


She illustrated her interesting talk on the 
piano, explaining that Persian music was 
predominently vocal and that the few 
dances were mostly copies of the songs. 
Her playing revealed to me melodies of 
strong romantic color, brutally passionate 
passages, and 


in certain reminded me 





Mme. Izzedi Daulet, Persian Singer and 
Musical Authority, Now in New York 


vividly of the stories from the “Thousand 
and one Nights.” 
Chorus Singing in Shah’s Harem 

“The Persians are very much like 
nightingales,” explained Mme.  Daulet. 
“They sing only in the ecstasy of their 
emotions. Love to a Persian is visualized 
music, and vice versa. And the strange 
fact is that, unlike the Western or even 
other Oriental races, the Persian men are 
the born singers, instead of the women. It 
is true that the Persian women sing in 
the harems and that there is even a female 
chorus in the harem of the Shah, but that 
is all artificial, and a woman singer is so 
unnatural as to be known only in the court 
circles, and never among the people gen- 
erally. 

“On the other hand, most of the Persian 
songs are composed for poems that have 
a masculine character, for expression of 
passion is more natural for a man than 
for a woman. A woman can fascinate a 
man with her beauty, her manner, her 
dress, etc., but I do not feel that she can 
be as potentially romantic in music as a 
man. Anton Rubinstein, by the way, was 
to my mind more a Persian than a Euro- 
pean composer, for many of his songs are 
taken from our folksongs.” 

Although Mme. Daulet said that there 
was a strong educational movement among 
the Persians of to-day, more or less under 
the strong influence of the Russians, she 
could not predict whether there would ever 
be an individualistic Persian school of mu- 


sic. She insisted, however, that her coun- 
trymen had all the traditions and pos- 
sibilities for such a venture. She explained 
that up to this time there has not been an 
individual Persian composer, correspond- 
ing with the poetic art of Omar Khayyam, 
and that whatever music they have is tradi- 
tional, or music written by Russian com- 
posers who knew Persia. 

Somewhat similar to the Persians is the 
condition of Japanese music in New York. 
There is said to exist a Japanese chorus 
of some twenty singers in this city, but 
my efforts to trace it remained in vain, 
because during the Summer the musical 
leaders are usually out of town. For- 
tunately, | had an opportunity to meet Mr. 
M. Hito, the musical director of a theater 
in Nagasaki. Mr. Hito was greatly 
amused when I told him how General Ku- 
ropatkin, when he returned from an official 
journey to Japan, told the Czar that the 
Japanese people had no music whatever 
and had no idea of any opera or musical 
comedy in our sense. Mr. Hito is a vio- 
linist. He took his instrument and played 
some Japanese music which seemed to me 
like a movement of a modern Finnish con- 
certo. It was much like some of Melar- 
tin’s or Jarnefelt’s instrumental pieces, 
with slight variations here and there, and 
was not in the least similar to the Chinese 
music which Mme. Lin had demonstrated 
to me some weeks before. 

“We Japanese are closely related to the 
Finns,” said Mr. Hito, “and for that rea- 
son it is quite natural that you should find 
a great similarity between our music and 
that of Finland. It may be true that the 
Japanese are not as musical as Russians 
and Finns, and our music is not so exten- 
sively cultivated as theirs, but we have our 
nationalistic school of music as we have 
our school of art and literature. We do 
not have any operas, but we have musical 
dramas and instrumental music that could 
be compared with the nocturnes and rhap- 
sodies of the West. We do not have any 
heavy symphonic music in your sense. I 
must confess frankly when I heard the 
first symphony in Germany—I think it was 
one of the Beethoven masterpieces—I felt 
as if | were being exposed to a thunder- 
storm that impressed me as magnificent 
and gripping, but so strong that I missed 
any sense of beauty in the performance. 
It so shook up my nervous system that for 
nights I could not sleep. It was a real 
cannonade of a battle field—too powerful. 


Cut Symphony to Seven Minutes 


“We Japanese people are miniature in 
all our life and art and feel also the es- 
thetic sensations in similar degree. All 
our art is like a silhouette and so is our 
music. We are musical impressionists in 
your sense. I have used some of Beetho- 
ven’s themes for our theatrical music, 
especially his symphonies, but I have short- 
ened them so much that what would 
usually require at least an hour lasts only 
seven minutes in our version. Any con- 
tinuous “abstract music” for the Japanese 
audiences should not last over ten min- 
utes as a rule. We digest impressions best 
when they are silheuette-like and small.” 

Mr. Hito played several of his own com- 
positions that are in vogue in Japan. 
There was a slight touch of German in- 
fluence in the modern pieces that he 
played. The melodies were more or less 
similar to our Western ones, but somehow 
they lacked the flavor of the older Jap- 
anese works, especially their folksongs. 
When I asked Mr. Hito what he thought 
of the music of this country he exclaimed: 

“I forgot to tell you that we have 
trouble with our ‘ragtime’ music, which is 
getting dangerous for our classic tradi- 
tions. It is the result of socialistic agita- 
tion, I think, and is simply awful. Our 
‘ragtime’ melodies are far more vulgar 
than yours. According to my mind it is 
a pure reflection of the mob spirit. No 
matter what the political conditions art 
must be always aristocratic if it is to be 
profound and great.” 

A very interesting melodic novelty in 
Japanese music was the character of the 
love songs. The melody of a Japanese 
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love song has nothing similar to the melo- 
dies of any other nation on the same 
theme. Not at all like a Persian romantic 
melody, which breathes an air of passion 
and intoxication, were all those modern and 
old love songs that Mr. Hito played for 
me. He played them with the skill of a 
virtuoso, but somehow they did not agree 
with my esthetic measuring scale at all. 
There was a rhythm and tone which [| 
should term of distinctly erotic origin. | 
have never heard any melodies, not even 
the lowest tye of “ragtime,” which sug- 
gested the erotic sense so clearly as the 
Japanese love songs. This music was 
neither gay nor sad, neither rapturous nor 
sweet, but it was specifically “sexual.” 


Japan Love Songs Erotic 


“I think that is to a great extent due to 
our peculiar manners and lack of romantic 
inspiration,’ explained Mr. Hito. “It is 
true, we are a nation without any romantic 
passion. For that reason | feel no fascina- 
tion of any of the Russian or Persian ro- 
mantic songs and your love songs sound to 
the Japanese ears grotesque and out of 
place. They make the least impression 
upon our audiences. But your ecclesiastic 
music has the strangest quality and sounds 
harsh to us, like battle songs.” 

Mr. Hito gave me several illustrations of 
the sacred songs of his native land. It was 
surprising to hear in these distinct traces 
of Chinese origin.» This could be explained 
by the fact that the Japanese religion came 
from China and with it naturally came also 
the Buddhistic chants and hymns. They 
sound to our ears weird and dissonant. There 
was not the slightest hint of any solemnity 
in our sense, nor anything that could sug- 
gest to an American worshiper moods of 
devotion or ideas of sanctity. But to Mr. 
Hito it was “heart-gripping,” as he ex- 
plained it. 

In regard to Jewish music, about which 
an article was published recently in Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA, | have not been able to find 
any ethnographic originality in what is 
called Jewish music on the East Side. 
There is no doubt that there was a dis- 
tinctive Jewish music when the Jews had 
their own country and their seat of re- 
ligion, which was their supreme forum in 
art, law and politics, but that was lost in 
the following ages and naturally there could 
not be any talk of a national music there 
after. What Platon Brounoff, who prac- 
tically is the only typical Jewish composer, 
terms as the Jew element in his composi 
tions is, according to Alexis Rienzi, nothing 
but a mixture of the Russian and Persian, 
and that I believe to be the view of every 
serious musical authority. 


Ethylende Smith Makes “Presto” Speed 
in Her Motor Boat “Melody” 


Aton Bay, N. H., Aug. 4.—Ethylende 
Smith, the soprano, has been spending the 
Summer here at her charming country 
home on the shores of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee and has been dividing her time be 
tween preparing her répertoire for the com 
ing season and boating, mountain climbing 
and swimming. Miss Smith has her speedy 
motor boat, “Melody,” in commission, and 
has made many trips around the lake this 
Summer. 

She has arranged to go under the man 
agement of E. L. Briggs for Western and 
Middle Western engagements next season 
and he is already booking dates for her 
She has a number of engagements ar 
ranged for New England and the eastern 
art of the country and will give a recital 
in Chicago in January, I9g14. 
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DENVER IN GRIP OF ORCHESTRAL WAR 


Rival Organization Under Cavallo and Tureman Play on Same Nights 
—City’s Patronage Severely Tested—-Outlook Dim —Cadman’s New 


Trio Bears Interest 


ENVER, Cot., July 26.—The absence of 
reports lately concerning Denver’s 
musical activities should not inspire the 
conclusion that this city has been resting 
on her laurels. The community is attempt- 
ing this Summer to support two symphony 
orchestras, whereas one only has struggled 
for existence during the Summers passed. 
Mr. Cavallo has directed an orchestra at 
Elitch Gardens during a dozen Summers 
and Mrs. Elitch-Long has paid the deficits, 
getting her reward from the knowledge that 
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REFEREE, LONDON: 
Eleanor Spencer’s pianoforte 


“Miss 
playing at her recital at Bechstein Hall 
on Friday afternoon possessed an indi- 
viduality and significance that made one 
forget the excellence of her technique, a 
most convincing proof of true artistic 
ability.” 


GLOBE, LONDON: 


“It is a great pleasure to listen to a 
real and enthusiastic artist like Miss 
Eleanor Spencer. If we may judge by 
the excellent interpretations which she 
gave yesterday, Miss Spencer is not only 
an accomplished executant, but she has 
also a musician’s temperament.” 
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she was thus giving esthetic atmosphere to 
her charming resort and contributing largely 
to general musical advancement. Mr. Ca- 
vallo has also directed occasional orchestral 
concerts during the Winter season and 
worked increasingly toward the forming of 
a public sentiment that would finally make 
possible a permanent orchestra. 

Last Winter, as duly reported in your 
columns, several ladies prominent in social 
and musical circles succeeded in raising a 
small endowment covering a five years’ pe- 
riod and launched a permanent orchestra 
with Horace Tureman as director. Mr. 
Tureman gave a series of six concerts very 
successfully during the Winter just passed. 
While the musical public generally con- 
ceded Mr. Tureman’s unusual ability as a 
symphony director there were many of 
Mr. Cavallo’s friends who felt that the vet- 
eran leader deserved first consideration, on 
the strength of his past labors, and so an 
unfortunate division of orchestral senti- 
ment resulted. 


Play on Same Nights 


The climax came with the announcement, 
some weeks ago, that Mr. Tureman would 
conduct the symphony concerts at Elitch 
Gardens during the Summer, that Mr. Ca- 
vallo had been retained by the manage- 
ment of Lakeside Park, a rival amusement 
resort, and that a series of symphony con- 
certs would be given there on Friday after- 
noons—the same days long dedicated to the 
symphony concerts at the older resort. Mr. 
Cavallo was able to secure an unusually 
strong personnel for his organization, 
headed by Alexander Saslavsky, the well- 
known concertmaster of the Damrosch or- 
chestra, and including, besides several ex- 
cellent performers from other cities, a 
number of Mr. Tureman’s best musicians. 
Mr. Cavallo further sought local patronage 
by securing as soloists Mme. Nordica and 
Henri Scott, the former for the first con- 
cert and the latter for the two succeeding 
ones. Mr. Tureman, handicapped by the 
loss of some of his best performers, and 
limited because of his appropriation to the 
engagement of local soloists, nevertheless 
massed a band of the usual numbers, and 
has thus far been loyally supported by a 
goodly number of the Elitch and the Win- 
ter symphony adherents. 

It is of course ridiculous to ask a city 
the size of Denver, and with an undeveloped 
symphony “taste,” to support two orches- 
tras simultaneously; and yet, save for the 
unpardonable vindictiveness of choosing 
the same afternoon for their concerts, this 
rivalry would work to the advantage of 
the general public and leave the backers of 
the bands to pay the deficits and decide for 
themselves whether or not the musical war 
is worth while. The inevitable comparison 
waxes warm, and each orchestra has its 
loyal followers who will uncompromisingly 
affirm the superiority of their favorite or- 
ganization. It is generally conceded that 
Mr. Cavallo, thoroughly on his mettle and 
having the advantage of Mr. Saslavsky’s 
experienced aid, is directing with such care 
for detail and enthusiasm as he has never 
before shown and that he has provided 
truly admirable entertainment. A Russian 
program, given yesterday afternoon, with 
Mr. Saslavsky as soloist in particular, 
aroused most enthusiastic appreciation and 
attracted perhaps the largest audience that 
has heard either orchestra this season. 

Tureman Braves Handicap 


Mr. Tureman, with the handicap of less 
experienced players and an insufficient num- 
ber of rehearsals, has achieved, in the 
main, most creditable results. Of the so- 


loists whom he has presented Mrs. Artur 
Nickoloric, pianist, in the Schumann con- 
certo, caused many local musicians to pro- 
claim her the most brilliant woman pianist 
yet heard here, not forgetting the great 


Carreiio. Mme. Nickoloric, who only re- 
cently took up a residence in Denver, was 
prepared for a concert career by Lesche- 
tizky, and was ready for her debut when 
her marriage to Mr. Nickoloric diverted 
her from a public career. We count our- 
selves fortunate, indeed, to include so bril- 
liant an artist among our resident mu- 
sicians. 

Just what effect upon the Winter sym- 
phony series this Summer orchestral war 
will have is problematical, The orchestra 
presided over by Mr. Tureman has behind 
it an efficient organization and sufficient 
funds to meet any probable deficit if the 
concerts are conducted under the modest 
plan originally contemplated. Those of us 
who are disinterestedly concerned in the 
musical development of the city can only 
hope that the contest between rival forces 
will not bring to grief the only concrete 
symphony movement that has gained mo- 
mentum during recent years. 

Mr. Saslavsky will be heard in sonata 
recitals, in conjunction with Edward B. 
Fleck, pianist, before he returns to his du- 
ties in the East. Mr. Fleck will also be a 
soloist with the Cavallo orchestra before 
the season closes. 

Idealized Ragtime 


Charles Wakefield Cadman is enjoying a 
vacation rest in beautiful Estes Park, where 
he is also superintending the building of a 
cottage, to be used as his permanent Sum- 
mer home. Before leaving the city he com- 
pleted a trio, scored for violin, ’cello or 
viola and piano. The manuscript is now 
in the hands of his publishers, and will be 
issued in the early Fall. The trio (in D 
Major) had a private hearing here and was 
much admired by a group of musicians. 
The three movements are allegro maestoso, 
andante cantabile and allegro vivace, the 
second of which is Indian in its thematic 
character, and the third negro. This last is 
said to be a remarkable example of ideal- 
ized ragtime. The whole work is tech- 
nically brilliant. It will be played for the 
first time in public concert at Minneapolis 
on October 7, when Mr. Cadman, assisted 
by the Indian mezzo-soprano, Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather, of Denver, will give 
his Indian music talk before the Thursday 
Musical Club of that city. Princess Tsi- 
anina, by the way, is booked for several 
important appearances with Mr. Cadman 
during the coming season—as many as her 
teacher-manager, J. C. Wilcox of the 
city, will allow her to accept. 

Miss Ralston, pianist, of Oak Park, IIL, 
appeared in an invitational musicale, given 
at the Denver Country Club by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Thatcher, prominent musical 
patrons, early in the month. Miss Ralston 
was assisted by John C. Wilcox, baritone, 
and a string quartet composed of Miss 
Young, first violin; Miss Ferlen, second 
violin; Mrs. Fuller, viola, and Mrs. Tucker, 
‘cellist. These ladies played, among other 
things, the manuscript “Wood Picture,” by 
Henry Houseley, of this city, a very effect- 
ive piece of rhapsodic writing. 

The prominent teachers of Denver re- 
port an unusually large class ot Summer 
students. Several of them have thus far 
been almost as busy as during the regular 
Winter season. August will be the gen- 
eral vacation month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Carlson, who 
have conducted the Fine Arts College of 
Music here since the demise of the Denver 
University College of Music a year ago, 
will transfer their activities to Detroit. Mr. 
Carlson teaches voice and composes, and 
Mrs. Carlson teaches piano. 3... 0. Ws 
Americans Celebrate “Fourth” Aboard 

“Patrician” with Concert 


A number of American musicians cele- 
brated the Fourth of July by taking part 
in the ship’s concert on board the Patricia 
of the Hamburg-American line. Conspic- 
uous among these was the violinist, Frank 
Woelber, of the New York College of Mu- 
sic, who went abroad to study in Braunlage 
im Harz, Germany, with Goby Eberhart. 
Mr. Woelber played the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and also contributed an obbligato 
in “For All Eternity,” by Mascheroni, sung 
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by Mrs. Frances E. Southgate of Nash. 
ville, Tenn., with Miss Schardt, of the 
same city, as accompanist. Jennie Mai 
McQuiddy, of Nashville, offered a reading 
and other participants were Irma Veen- 
fliet, Leonora McVey, Lilly Schmidt, Elsa 
Pfalz, Oscar Wallenberg, William Schil- 
owsky and Karl Scheurer. 





Poverty of the Brass Band Répertoire 


The poverty of the répertoire of the brass 
band has often been adversely commented 
upon, and those who have attended a brass 
band festival can bear witness, says London 
Musical Opinion, to the wearisomeness of 
listening to many bands in succession play- 
ing selections from Italian operas dead sev- 
eral generations back—if they can be said 
ever to have lived. A writer in The British 
Bandsman, commenting upon this regret- 
table state of things, says: “We hope to see 
the day when all British composers of note 
will write for so thoroughly a British in- 
stitution as the brass band. . . . The 
first step in this direction will be made at 
the Crystal Palace, when a modern work 
specially written for the brass band by a 
composer of note will be the test piece in 
the ehampionship section.” 
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NEW LEADER FOR CLEVELAND “POPS” 





Joseph Sainton Leaves Opera for 
Conductorship of City’s Sym- 
phony 


LEVELAND, July 26.—Much interest is 
felt in the recent appointment of Jo- 
seph Sainton to the conductorship of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, which for 
many years has given a series of afternoon 
concerts in the Winter season known as the 
“Sunday Pops.” Former directors have 
been Emil King, Johann Beck and Chris- 
tiaan Timmner, the latter now at the head 
of the Cleveland Municipal Orchestra. 


Mr. Sainton is a newcomer, having been 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra of this city, which gave a 
season of grand opera with much artistic 
success in April, May and June under the 
management of Max Faetkenhauer. 

His career as concert pianist and also as 
symphony and grand opera conductor has 
been a notable one. He was for three years 
conductor of the municipal orchestra in 
Brighton, England, and since his arrival in 


America has conducted the Savage and 
Aborn opera companies. 
The Cleveland Municipal Orchestra, un- 


der Mr. Timmner, is giving concerts in the 
different city parks in succession, drawing 
enormous crowds to rae brilliant numbers 
by Wagner, Delibes, Saint-Saéns and many 
light German and F rench operatic excerpts, 
with an occasional number of popular rag- 
time to whet the appetite of the miscella- 





Joseph Sainton, New Conductor, Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra 


neous crowd. This orchestra is to give its 
Winter concerts in the Hippodrome. 
Avice BRADLEY. 





Music Vibrations Used to Exterminate 
Atlantic City Mosquitoes 


Musical vibrations as a means of exter- 
minating mosquitoes is an innovation to he 
introduced by the mosquito commission of 
Atlantic City, N. J. This commission has 
communicated with Dr. L. O. Howard, of 
the Department of Agriculture, who has 
discovered that a certain note, caused by 
electrical vibrations and tuned to the hum 
of the mosquitoes, attracts them when they 
have been caught with flypaper. 


Fritschy Concert Series in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29—Widening 
interest in the concert series directed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Fritschy has en- 
abled this management to provide artists 
of much note for the ecoming season. 
Among the attractions promised the sub- 
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scribers will be Louise Homer, Pasquale 


Amato, Harold Bauer, the pianist: the Bar- 
rere Ensemble; Francis Macmillen, vio- 
linist; Alma Gluck, the Flonzaley Quartet 
and Maggie Teyte. One of the features 
of the programs will be a recital of old 
French and English songs by Maggie 
Teyte in costume, accompanied by Marcel 


The series will be 
Theater. 


Charlier on the spinet. 

presented at the Shubert 

Active Concert Schedule Planned for 
George Harris, Jr. 

George Harris, Jr., the tenor, will open 

his season at the Bar Harbor, Me., festival 


in August. His manager, Marc Lagen, has 
also booked him for the Maine Festival, 


the Steinert series in Providence, Wor- 
cester, Springfield and Portland, Me. a 
return engagement with the Chicago 
\pollo Club, a series of three concerts with 
the Calgary (Canada) Symphony Orches- 
tra and many recital dates throughout the 
West and Middle West. Mr. Harris is 
also much in demand for musicales in New 
York City, many of which are already 
booked. Mr. Harris has been spending the 
Summer in Europe, and has appeared at 
public concerts in Paris and London. He 
has been for several weeks in Switzerland, 
taking a complete rest and preparing for 
his coming season in America 


Elsa Kellner Soloist at Sdangerfest of 
North and East Wisconsin 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs., 
fest of the North 
tricts 


July 23.—The sanger- 
and East Wisconsin Dis 


was held in this city Saturday and 
Sunday. Five hundred singers and thou- 
sands of visitors from these sections of 


the state assembled in this city 
two days. A feature of the 
gram was the work of 


during the 
Saturday pro 
Elsa Kellner, 


solo 


soprano, accompanied by J. Erich Schmaal, 
pianist, of Milwaukee. Fest President John 
Farnes, Sr., welcomed the visitors, and 
Prof. Theodore Winkler directed the work 
of the ensemble. 

The East division elected the 
officers: President, Joseph Behrens; vice- 
president, Otto Shafer; secretary, Walter 
Ihbe; treasurer, A. F. Stiller. The North 
division chose ‘the following : President, 
Emil Auster; vice-president, H. Schmidt; 
secretary, Henry Mauerer; treasurer, B. 
Riebe. Green Bay was selected for the 
next sangerfest. M.N.S 


LOS ANGELES WILL HEAR 
RECORD LIST OF ARTISTS 


More Notables for Philharmonic Pro- 
grams Than Ever Before Presented 
on Coast 


Los ANGELES, July 31.—Said to be the 
greatest list of artists ever presented on 
the Pacific Coast, those announced by L. 
EK. Behymer for three series of recitals in 
the coming season at this city are, for the 
first philharmonic course: Geraldine larrar, 
who will give the opening program on Oc- 
tober 9; Schumann-Heink, in November; 
Jean Gerardy and Gabriel Ysaye, in March; 
Josef Hofmann, Charles W. Clark and 
lritz Kreisler; second philharmonic course, 
rances Alda, with Casini, ‘cellist; John 
McCormack, Mischa Elman, Paderewski, 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford and 
Yvonne de Treéville; for the third course, a 
matinée series, Frances Alda and Casini, 
Yvonne de Tréville, Kathleen Parlow, 
violinist; William Bachaus, pianist; John 
McCormack and the Ilonzaley Quartet. 

The Chicago Opera Company will occupy 
a week in March, and other companies are 
making advances, especially the Lambardi. 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra is 


following 





promised and various other organizations 
will be under contract before the season 
passes. 

\ltogether, the coming season promises 
to be a busy one, as many artists and or 


ganizations desire to introduce themselves 


on the Coast this year, preliminary to se 
curing engagements in 1915, which will be 
the big year of history, owing to the San 


I'rancisco and San Diego expositions 
local singing clubs are arranging their 
programs and there will be no lack of 
chorus music, though one feature of a 


musical city, a large and well-chosen mixed 


voice chorus, is lacking in Los Angeles. 
The managements of both orchestras, the 
Symphony and the People’s, assert that 
they will provide a full series of concerts 
This is contingent on the raising of the 
necessary guarantee funds for the Sym 
phony, about $30,000, and for the People’s, 
about $8,000. These sums are larger than 
in former vears, althoueh the attendance 


on both orchestras’ concerts showed a con 


tinual shrinkage as the last season. pro 
gressed. This was not due to unsatisfac 
tory programs, but to the fact that about 


enough patronage to support one orchestra 


was divided. W. F. G 


Von Ende School Programs 


At the von Ende School of Music the 
second of the August musicales announced 
is that of Frank Sheridan, pianist, a pupil 


Selections 
Schutt, Cho 


of Louis Stillman, on 
from Bach, Weber, 


\ugust 4 
Schumann, 


pin, Debussy and Verdi comprise the pro 
gram. On August 11 Lawrence Goodman, 
who has just returned from a tour, will 
be heard. Free to musicians are the illus 
trated lectures on the Wagner dramas 
given by Louis Stillman on Friday morn 
ings at ten o'clock. 
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PHILADELPHIA TUNES UP 
FOR BIG CONCERT SEASON 


Conductor Stokowski Finds Orchestral 
Novelties—Cincinnati Players Under 
Leps at Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 5.—Within the 
next fortnight musical affairs in Philadel- 
phia, which have been somewhat at a stand- 
still since the beginning of Summer, will 
begin to liven. At present most of the lead- 


ing musicians of this city are away. De- 
spite the apparent somnolence on the sur- 
face, there 1s an undercurrent of activity 


which gives promise of a coming busy sea- 
son. 

Directors of various musical organiza- 
tions are combining business with pleasure 
during the vacation period, and, as a result, 
Philadelphia doubtless will be entertained 
by some novelties during the Fall and Win- 
ter. ‘Conductor Stokowski, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has been abroad since 
June, and while part of his time has been 
devoted to rest it is understood he has dis- 
covered some new interesting compositions 
for feature numbers on his programs. 

The big open air attraction this week is 
Wassili Leps and the Cincinnati Symphony 


Orchestra, which began a two weeks en- 
gagement at Willow Grove last Sunday. 


Unusual importance attached to this en- 
gagement. lor the last three seasons Con- 
ductor Leps, whose home in this city, con- 
ducted an orchestra at Willow Grove com- 
posed almost exclusively of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This season Mr. 
Leps accepted an offer to conduct the Cin 
cinnati Orchestra and the visit to Willow 
Grove is the first tour of the organization 
since Mr. Leps took charge. Co-operating 
with the orchestra will be several prominent 
soloists, including Alma Weisshaar,  so- 
prano: Joseph S. McGlynn, tenor; Carl 
Kohlmann and I‘redi Weiss. 

The feature of the coming season of the 
choral society will be Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life.’ Preparations are already under way 


for Winter work, although rehearsals will 
not begin until September, when Henry 
Gordon Thunder, conductor of the society, 


returns from his vacation. The opening 
concert will be Gounod’s “Redemption,” to 
be followed by “The Messiah,” at Christ 
mas time. “New Life.” which will close 
the season, probably will be given in con 
nection with a short oratorio work. A bari- 
tone of international note is being sought 
for the title part of the Wolf-Ferrari com- 


which has never been heard in its 
entirety in Philadelphia. The society 1s 
looking forward to a most successful sea 
son artistically, and hopes the gratifying 
public appreciation shown at its last two 
concerts will be increased by the perform 
ance of “New Life.” S. M. ¢ 
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THUEL BURNHAM STATES THREE 
SIMPLE RULES OF PIANO TOUCH 


The Finger, or Coloratura, with Arched Hand and Raised Action; 
the Arm Descending with Everything Relaxed, and the Lifted 
Arm, Briefly Explained by Gifted American Pianist—-Says Music 
Should Express Color and Calls Chopin’s Great Polonaise Red 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








PROMINENT figure in the musical 
life of Paris is Thuel Burnham, 
pianist and teacher. Mr. Burnham is an 
American who for a number of years has 
made his home in Europe. He has studied 
with the greatest masters of his instrument 
on both sides of the water. He is a mu- 
sical thinker who has worked out things 
for himself, amal- 
gamating what he 
has found best in 
other methods with 
what he has dis- 
covered in his own 
experience. He has 
been able to sim- 
plify the whole 
fabric of technical 
material, so there 
is no time lost in 
useless labor. 

As a pianist Mr. 
Burnham takes 
high rank. Tech- 
nical difficulties do 
not exist for him. 
Burnham He has come to 

the last turning of 
the road; before him rise the heights of 
supreme, spiritual mastery. A touch that 
is limpid, clear and capable of many grada- 
tions of tints; splendid power in _ fortis- 
simo; delicacy, velocity and variety, all are 
his; and together with all this a sympa- 
thetic insight into the mood and meaning 
of the composer. For his coming Amer- 
ican tour Mr. Burnham has a large réper- 
toire. Of late he has been giving several 
recitals of a semi-private nature, in each 
of which he has brought out parts of his 
répertoire. These recitals have been given 
in his charming studios, and it was my 





Thuel 


good fortune to be present when two con- 
certos were played: the MacDowell, in D 
Minor, and the Grieg. Mr. Burnham is a 
warm admirer of the works of our great 
American composer, and has prepared an 
entire program of MacDowell’s music, 
which includes the Tragica Sonata, Polo- 
naise and many of the short pieces. 

In a conversation with Mr. Burnham in 
regard to methods of teaching he gave 
many helpful points, explaining how he had 
reduced technical difficulties and problems 
to a minimum through the exercise of a 
few simple principles. 

Three Principals of Touch 

“TI teach three principles of touch,” he 
said, “the finger touch, the arm-descending 
touch, with everything relaxed, and _ the 
lifted arm touch, with the same loose con- 
ditions—that is to say, the ‘descent’ and the 
‘return.’ For the finger touch, which | 
term the ‘coloratura touch,’ the hand is in 
arched position, the five fingers are curved, 
their tips on the keys; everything is round- 
ed. When a finger is lifted it naturally as- 
sumes a more rounded position until it de- 
scends to the same spot on the key from 
which it was lifted, as though there were 
five little imaginary black spots on the keys 
showing exactly where the finger-tips should 
rest.” 

“Just here I want your assurance on a 
technical point,” I interrupted. “You have 
been in Vienna with Leschetizky for years, 
and of course know the principles taught 
by him most thoroughly from the founda- 
tion up. Will you tell me if, when you be- 
gan your studies there, you were required 
to place your finger-tips in a straight line 
at the edge of the keys?” 

Condemns Unnatural 


“Not at all: this is the first time I have 
heard of such an idea in connection with 
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the Leschetizky method. Such a position 
would be very unnatural. No, I teach a 
rounded position for every part of hand 
and fingers, for coloratura touch. The 
fingers are lifted cleanly and evenly and 
fall on the keys—no hitting nor striking. I 
make a great distinction between the color- 
atura touch and the melody touch. One is 
for rapid, brilliant passage work, sparkling, 
iridescent, glittering—what you will—but 
cold. It is made, as | said, with arched 
hand and raised finger action. Melody 
to.ch, on the other hand, is made with flat 
fingers; the ball of the. finger comes in 
contact with the key, the whole arm, hand 
and fingers are relaxed—all are as loose as 
possible. You caress the keys as though 
you loved them, as though they were a part 
of you; you cling to them as to something 
soft, velvety or downy, with pressure, pres- 
sure, pressure, always.” 

This illustration recalled to the listener’s 
mind one of Kitty Cheatham’s stories, the 
one about the Ititle girl caressing a pet kit- 
ten. She was asked which she loved best— 
her mother or the kitten. “Of course I 
love her best,’ was the rather hesitating 
answer; “but I love kitty too—and she has 
fur!” 

“To acquire the melody touch I teach it 
with the simplest exercises, sometimes with 
only single notes. When the idea is appre- 
hended the pupil works it out in some lyric 
piece, like a Song without Words, by Men- 
delssohn. Then there are the down and 
up arm movements for chords, and, of 
course, scale and arpeggio work in colora- 
tura touch: I generally expect the pupils 
who come to me to go through a short 
course of preparatory study with my as- 
sistant, Madeleine B. Prosser, who has been 
with me for years and who does most 
thorough and able work in this line. 


Assimilation of Principles 


“Many pupils come to me with no very 
definite ideas as to touch and what they 
may express through it. They think if they 
feel a passage sufficiently they will be able 
to use the right touch for it. Sometimes 
they may hit upon the effect they want, put 
they don’t know quite how they got it nor 
can they repeat it another time at will. | 
believe that the principles governing cer- 
tain touches can be so thoroughly learned 
and assimilated that when the player sees 
a certain passage he knows at once what 


touch is required to express tt. A great 
actor illustrates what | mean—he knows 


how to employ his features and body to ex- 
press the thought of his lines. When you 
go to the Théatre Frangais in Paris you 
know every member of the company is thor- 
oughly trained in every department of his 
art. You are aware that each actor has 
studied expression to such an extent that 
the features naturally fall into the required 
lines and curves whenever some emotion 
comes for expression. So with the pianist— 
he should have the various touches at his 
finger-tips. The step beyond is to express 
himself, which he will do easily and natur- 
ally when he has such a preparation as | 
have spoken of. 

“IT am very susceptible to color, any- 
where, in anything, especially in pictures. 
Music should express color. Certain pieces 
seem to embody certain colors. As you 
suggest, red is certainly the motif of Cho- 
pin’s great Polonaise, op. 53. 

“Yes, | am looking forward to my Amer- 
ican tour, which begins next January. I 
want to give you this photo for MusICAL 
\mMERICA. It is a copy of the painting by 
Jacquemot, which is hung in the Salon this 
year.” 

Mr. Burnham should certainly look for- 
ward to success in his visit to his native 
land. His fine touch and tone, sincere and 
musicianly style and buoyant, genial per- 
sonality will make friends for himself and 
his art everywhere. 


Soprano Charges America with Criminal 
Neglect of Home-Born Opera 


“Chriminal neglect, this failure to encour- 
age the home-born opera and opera singer,” 
is the charge brought against America by 
Mme. Charlotte Nelson-Brailey, -the  so- 
prano. Mme. Brailey thinks it strange the 
United States should spend $600,000,000 an- 
nually for music and not a cent of it, so far 
as she is able to learn, has been used to 
develop native musical talent. America, she 
declares, is willing to keep on digging into 
its pocketbook for fabulous salaries, when 
with a portion of its entertainment fund it 
might in a comparatively short time have 
as good grand opera and have it sung in 
the native tongue. 


Arlington Organist Resigns 


ARLINGTON, N. J., Aug. 1.—R. M. Tread- 
well, organist at Labor Temple for the past 
two seasons, has resigned, to take effect 
September 1. This action is due to a 
change of directors. Mr. Treadwell will 
attend the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Organists at Ocean Grove in 
\ugust and will read a paper. He has 
given fifty recitals at Labor Temple. 





The Faelten Course 


embraces every detail of modern 
pianism, both in technic and in 
theory, presents an absolutely 
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efficiency. Faelten Piano- 
forte School, Carl Faelten, Di- 
rector, 30 Huntington Avenue, 
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DUSSELDORF ARTIST FOR AMERICA 


Alice Bredin, Dramatic Soprano 
Sought for Canadian Opera 
by Max Rabinoff 


TILL another European opera singer 
is preparing to visit this country 
in a professional capacity for a first 
public hearing. This time it is the Duts- 
seldorf Stadttheater which is furnishing 
the talent, in the person of Alice Bredin. 
Miss Bredin may make her début on this 
side of the Atlantic as a member of Max 
Rabinoff’s National Opera Company of 
Canada, in the event that a pending con- 
tract is signed, or her dramatic soprano 
voice may be heard in one of the operatic 
organizations of New York. 

Managing Director Rabinoff, of the 
Canadian organization, was most favorably 
impressed with Miss Bredin a few days 
ago when he heard her at a private audi- 
tion in Berlin, which he arranged espe- 
cially. Another American impresario who 
was said to have sought out the German 
prima donna when he was abroad was 
Milton Aborn of New York’s New Cen- 
tury Opera Company, but the former’s ill- 
ness prevented her being heard at that 
time. 

In her own country Fraulein Bredin is 
highly regarded artistically, and in operatic 
roles calling for marked intellectuality and 
dramatic ability she has scored with 
her audiences. Beginning her career 
as a mezzo-soprano the singer’s voice 
gradually developed into a dramatic so- 
prano. Miss Bredin’s répertoire is ex- 
tensive and includes many of the Wag- 
nerian soprano characters as well as 
others in operas written by composers who 
demanded much in a strictly vocal way. 

This artist sings, among other parts, 
Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,’ Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger,” Sieglinde in “Die Wal- 
kure,” Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” and in 
“Die Gotterdammerung,” Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin,” Senta in “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Isolde in “Tristan und _ Isolde,” Mar- 
guerite in “Faust,” Leonora in “Il Trova- 
tore,’ Desdemona in “Otello,” Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ Tosca, Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Mimi in “La Bohéme” and 
many others. Miss Bredin’s Klytemnestra 
in Strauss’s “Elektra” made a_ profound 
impression in Dusseldorf, and critics have 
declared her Carmen to be one of the finest 
vocal and histrionic impersonations ever 
given to the German operatic stage. 

“Since my appearances in Dusseldorf, 
Berlin, Vienna and Olmiitz,” said Miss 
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Alice Bredin, as ‘“Klytemnestra,” in 
“Elektra” 


Bredin to a MusicaL AMERICA representa- 
tive, “I have longed to visit the United 
States and Canada. We Europeans, while 
recognizing the merit of a réclame gained 
in Our Own country, appreciate that a 
career is never complete without the in- 
dorsement of Americans and Canadians. 
Your American voices, I know are excep- 
tional, for I have heard many here in Ger- 
many, several of whom have helped to 
show us wha”’ is fine artistically.” 





SEATTLE ‘‘ POTLATCH ” WEEK 


Musical Events Include Mather Recitals 
and Concert by Choruses 


SEATTLE, July 22—The musical activities 
of “Potlatch’’ week, aside from the usual 
band concerts, consisted of a series of 
organ recitals at Plymouth Church by Jud- 
son W. Mather and a concert on July 17 at 
the Moore Theater by the Verein Arion 
and the Ladies’ Chorus Euterpe. In spite 
of the alluring attractions of outdoor fes- 
tivities Mr. Mather played to a full house 
nearly every afternoon, while an enthusi 
astic audience greeted the singers at the 
Moore Theater on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Mather’s programs contained many 
heavy numbers and were not in the least 
below the standard of the best organists 
but the variety and the well contrasted ar 
rangement prevented monotony and created 
interest. The audiences showed their ap 
preciation of his musicianship by applaud- 
ing enthusiastically. Mr. Mather was as 
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sisted by Claude Madden, violinist; Theo 
Karl Johnson, tenor; H. C. Lagourgue, 
clarinetist, and Eva M. Lacy, soprano. 
The program at the Moore Theater was 
as follows: Male chorus, “Yet Are the 
Days of Roses,’ Spicker; “The Night,” 
Schubert; “Old Black Joe” and “Dixie,’ 
Van der Stucken, sung by the Verein Arion 
under Claude Madden’s direction. Aria 
from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and “An 
der Weser,” Pressel, sung by.S. H. Levin. 
Mixed chorus, conducted by Mr. Madden, 
“The Glory of God in Nature,” Beethoven 
and “Anvil Chorus” from “Il Trovatore.” 
“Polonaise,” Liszt, presented Silvio Rise 
gari. <A ballet dance by Baby Seecamp 
Dramatic reading, by Dorothy Fisher. “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint-Saens, 
by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte. Russian dance by 
six pupils of the Douglass Dancing School 
“Indian Mountain Song,” Cadman, and th 
Barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffman,” 
Offenbach, by the Ladies’ Chorus Euterpe, 
directed by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte. The pro 
gram was well performed and reflected 
much credit upon those who participated 


F, A. R. 


Mme. Olitzka in Ocean Grove Recital 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the prominent Rus- 
sian contralto, will appear at the Audito- 
rium in Ocean Grove, N. J., Saturday eve- 
ning, August 16, in a song recital. She 
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has also been engaged for the large con- 
cert to be given at Symphony Hall Mon- 
day evening, August 18, under the aus- 
pices of the United Drug Company. Mme. 
Olitzka has been engaged to sing the lead- 
ing contralto parts with the Montreal Op- 
era Company at Montreal next November 
and she will also have a ten weeks’ tour 
with this opera company. During the sea- 
son Mme. Olitzka will have concert dates 
in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Aurora, 
Grand Rapids, Rockford and Worcester. 





“What’s Your Hobby?” Answered by 
Many Prominent Organists 


“What's your hobby?” is a question asked 
of various prominent organists by H. C. 
MacDougall, of the Musician. A summary 
of the replies is as follows: 

Golf—Arthur Foote, Ralph L. Baldwin. 
European travel—Dean P. C. Lutkin, Wil- 
liam C. Carl. Walking—J. Warren An- 
drews, George A. Burdette, William J. 
Kraft, Abram Ray Tyler. Automobiling— 
Clifford Demarest, Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
Ralph Kinder, J. Frank Frysinger, Clarence 
G. Hamilton. Motor boating—F. N. Shack- 
ley. Photography—N. J. Corey, Everett E. 
Truette. “Movies’—Henry L. Gideon. 
Water sports—Arthur Hyde, H. M. Jepson, 
Carl Schmidt, James H. Rogers. Tennis— 
Elias Bloom. Outdoor life—W. D. Arm- 
strong, Dr. H. J. Stewart, H. Brooks Day. 
Giving organ recitals—Clarence Eddy. 
Composition—H. D. Sleeper. Antique fur- 
niture—Alfred Brinkler. Inventing me- 
chanical appliances—Herve D. Wilkins. 
Collecting full scores—William Reed. Gar- 
dening—Frederick Maxson. Painting pic- 
tures—Harvey B. Gaul. 


Schumann-Heink and Other Stars 
Booked for Maine Festival 


The Maine Music Festival, which annu- 
ally is given in Portland and Bangor, un- 
der the direction of William R. Chapman, 
will take place this year on October 6, 7, 8. 
The list of soloists includes Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Lillian Blauvelt, Mildred 
Faas, Roberta Beatty, Cornelia Rider-Pos- 
sart, George Harris, Cecil Fanning, John 
Finnegan, Max Salzinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest J. Hill. The festival chorus in- 
cludes 800 voices from the cities and towns 
of western Maine, and the orchestra is that 
of the Boston Opera House 


Stuttgart is to have a festival of Swedish 
Music in June. 


JACOB ALTSCHULER BARRED 


Court Refuses Order Restoring Him to 
Musical Union Membership 


Supreme Court Justice Goff last week 
denied the application of Jacob Alt- 
schuler, brother of Modest Altschuler, 
conductor of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, for an order compelling the Mu- 
sical Mutual Protective Union to restore 
him to membership. Mr. Altschuler stated 
in his petition that he was unable to earn 
his living as a musician because of his sus- 
pension from the union. He said that his 
suspension was was due to the fact that 
when he was the manager of the Russian 
Symphony, in Ig10, 1911 and I912, he was 
unable to pay the salaries of two of the 
musicians in the orchestra. 

In his decision Justice Goff said that it 
was clearly in the power of the union to 
make the rule that when a member has not 
paid another member for professional ser- 
vices he may be expelled and the members 
may be instructed not to associate with him 
in a professional way. The justice con- 
tinued: 

“When the plaintiff joined the union and 
subscribed to its constitution and by-laws 
he helped to build up the power which now 
oppresses him. For years he enjoyed the 
safety and benefit of its protection, and now 
that through his own actions he is made to 
feel its weight his cry for relief cannot be 
heard in a court of equity.” 

Jacob Altschuler stated last Thursday 
that he had offered to pay the amounts due 
the musicians, aggregating over $500, in in- 
stalments, but that the union had declined 
to make any exception to its rule that those 
who employ musicians shall pay off all lia- 
bilities to them or be dropped from the 
union. 





Lionel Robsarte “Follows the Trail” to 
Hudson Bay Country 


Lionel Robsarte, the New York vocal 
teacher, accompanied by Mrs. Robsarte, 
recently commenced a trip by canoe and 
trail to Hudson Bay, Canada, by way of 
the Mattagami River. This is the same trip 
which the Robsartes attempted last Summer 
when, owing to a scourge of deer flies, the 
Indian guides refused to go the seven hun- 
dred miles into the woods. Giuseppe Di- 
nelli and Mr. Robsarte’s other assistants 
remain on duty in New York until the lat- 
ter’s return about October 1 to resume his 
work. 








Eleven Times 
at the 


Worcester Festival 


That is the record of 


EVAN 


The Celebrated American 
Tenor, who will appear again 
at the historic festival in 
October. 


Says the Worcester Evening 
Post: 


“The reception given Evan Williams 
was a foregone conclusion. The first 
glimpse of this wonderful tenor is all 
that is necessary to send a Worcester 
audience into raptures, and from _ the 
time he first stepped upon the platform 
last night until he had been called and 
recalled again, he held his place in the 
hearts of the audience.” 


Mr. Williams has been engaged as 
Soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society to sing in ‘‘ The Messiah’’ 
in December. His New York Recital 
will take place in Aeolian Hall} on 
November 7. 





WILLIAMS 


FOR 1913-14 TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE STORY OF MME. STURKOW RYDER 





Career of Prominent Chicago Pianist Who Typifies the Musical Spirit 
of the West—Has Introduced Many Novelties to American Audiences 


r for some reason or other all the rail- 
roads and steamship lines leading to 
Chicago were to discontinue business the 
Windy City would suffer no musical fam- 
ine, at any rate. Chicago has within its 
own borders a colony of musical artists 
who may stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the virtuosi from the East—not excepting 
those who come via the _ trans-Atlantic 
liners. Among the pianists who have earned 


a place in these ranks is Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, a young woman who typifies the 
musical spirit of the West. 

The story of her achievements dates back 
to the time when, as a child of twelve, she 
pasted newspapers over her transom, so 
that her father should not know how late 
at night she prosecuted her studies at mu- 
sic and French. 

During a recent visit to New York Mme. 
Ryder discussed her musical ambitions with 
a MusicaL AMERICA representative. 

“IT always knew I was going to play in 
public, even through those dark days when 
I was so very poor and had to teach all 
the time, for we had no money at all ex- 
cept what I made,” said she. “I could 
never practice, and it seemed like a foolish 
dream to think big audiences would actually 
cheer me as they did in Denver and Cleve- 
land this year. But, do you know, | was 
so sure I was going to play some day that 
I always played all I could with my pupils, 
in lieu of any other way, just to keep my 
fingers limber. I would choose the hardest 
fingering I could think of—lI used to go 
tearing around to my pupils on a bicycle 
to make time—and I got so I could read 
at the same time I rode—and I have been 
followed by the curses of many a teamster, 
for I certainly was a ‘speeder.’ 

“From earliest childhood I played with 
my father all the great things written for 
the violin—the Beethoven Sonatas, Rondos, 
the Concertos, and even the Transcriptions 
for violin and piano, so that I was thor- 
oughly familiar with that literature. Also, 
while I was teaching, I did the rehearsing 
(the organist, Peter Lutkin, lived too far 
for most of the rehearsals) with one of 
the largest and most important boy choirs 








FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


CONCERT PIANIST 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Florence Trumbull’s piano evening at the 
‘‘Bayrischer Hof’’ had an enticing program 
composed of Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, and Schu- 
bert. The player showed herself fully ade- 
quate to her task, both musically and tech- 
nically. Despite the often wellnigh insuper 
able difficulties part of the program presented, 
Miss Trumbull maintained her equality 
throughout the evening.—Munich Beobachter, 
February 18, 1912. 


The young American pianist Florence Trum- 
bull recently scored a great success in Bech- 
stein Hall, London, and repeated it at her 
concert in the Ehrbar Saal last Monday. The 
young lady is a pupil of Leschetizky, possesses 
a finely cultivated technic, and has a powerful 
ticular beauty.—Vienna Montag Zelitung. 


Florence Trumbull’s piano recital at the 
Ehrbar Saal gained her high honors. Sur 
prising power, exact rhythm and _ brilliant 
technic are the most prominent features of 
her playing.—Der Salon, Vienna. 


Miss Florence Trumbull, who gave a piano 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Monday after 
noon, has the spacious technique that is ex 
pected of a Leschetizky pupil, but the element 
of mere display is happily absent in her play- 
ing, and it was by the charm of a beautiful 
touch and sincere poetic feeling that she won 
the good favor of her audience, her render- 
ings of Schumann’s ‘‘Warum’’ and a Chopin 
Nocturne and Mazurka being especially grate- 
ful.—Sunday Times. 


Miss Trumbull’s unaffected style and absence 
of exaggeration proved most agreeable in her 
recent recital at the Bechstein Hall. In 
Schumann’s ‘‘Warum’’ and a Chopin Nocturne, 
her playing was specially refined, poetic and 
attractive.—Daily News. 


The young pianist, Florence Trumbull, in 
concert at the Bechstein Hall last Tuesday, 
had as chief number on her program the 
teethoven E Flat Major Sonata (Quasi una 
Fantasia) and in her rendering of the diffi- 
cult composition displayed perfect command 
of technic and a fine intelligence, being espe 
cially pleasing in the last movement. In her 
rendering of the smaller works on the program 
she proved herself possessed both of good 
taste and rare temperament.——A llgemeine 
Volkszeitung, Charlottenburg. 


Florence Trumbull created an excellent im- 
pression. Her interpretation of Mozart, Bach 
and Liszt was as musical as it was thoroughy 
healthy.—Munich Post, February 18, 1912. 


The young pianist, Florence Trumbull, com- 
mands a pearly technic and glides gracefully 
through the most difficult compositions.— 
Wiener Tagbdlatt. 
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in Chicago, and played all of the principal 
cantatas and oratorios for full choir. Often 
| had to transpose a large part of them at 
sight—a performance that the choirmaster, 
William Smedley, who lately died in Eng- 
land, viewed as a most astonishing feat. 
Every year the choir also sang an opera in 
concert form, and sometimes in costume, 
so that the musical training I had in those 
years (I was about 17-18 and 19 years old) 
was simply immense. I used to teach all 
day and rehearse at night with the choir 
about three or four times a week.” 

Theodora Sturkow was born of foreign 
parentage in Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sturkow were people of refinement and 
education and Theodora was given every 
advantage in an educational way. Mr. 
Sturkow, although a business man, was a 
violinist of more than ordinary musician- 
ship and he saw that his daughter never 
“went astray” from the highest musical 
ideals. 

She began serious study in music with 
the late Mme. Regina Watson, the late 
Prof. Louis Staab and the late Carl Wolf- 
sohn. She also studied harmony with 
Louis Falk and the late Frederick Grant 
Gleason. Her playing of Bach was the 
most remarkable feature of her early work 
and was the wonder of her teachers. Her 
father encouraged her to play Bach, 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn, and when she 
was seven years old she played all of the 
fifteen Preludes of Bach from memory at 
a recital. 

When Theodora was about fifteen years 
old Mr. Sturkow met with serious financial 
losses, and became very ill—so it was im- 
perative that she should immediately teach. 
She was then studying with Carl Wolf- 
sohn, so she became an under teacher and 
she entered into the work with zeal. Her 
younger sister was being educated for the 
stage, for which she showed great talent, 
and has since come into very favorable 


notice in many roles. Her stage name is 
Elsie Esmond. 

Theodora met with exceptional success 
as a teacher, but had little time for any 
practice of her own. However, she man- 
aged to learn a great many compositions— 
many of the Russian school not yet known 
to the public—and she always worked hard 
in the Summer time, and used to go to New 
York and play with Franz Kaltenborn, 
who at that time had a Summer orchestra 
there. 

When Theodora married Mr. Ryder she 
had her first opportunity to prepare for 
concert work, and it was in Pittsburgh that 
she did her first professional playing. She 
also wrote criticisms of the orchestral con- 
certs for the Dispatch and took part in the 
musical life of the city. She became a 
great favorite there through her club work 
and has been back five times to play. From 
her sixteenth year Mme. Ryder has had no 
teachers at all—nor has any one helped her 
in any financial or artistic way beyond the 
interest of.many musicians who have been 
close friends. 

Mme. Ryder has written a few composi- 
tions for pupils. Her most pretentious 
work is an arrangement of a Schubert 
March for concert, which she has finished 
this Summer and will use in her concerts. 
Some well-known pianists are also going to 
use it. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s répertoire is an 
unusual one—and constantly growing. The 
concertos she plays are the Mozart E Flat 
Major, with cadenzas written for and ded- 
icated to Mme. Sturkow-Ryder by Strauss ; 
3eethoven Concerto, C Minor, No. 3; Bee- 
thoven Concerto, G Major, No. 4; Chopin, 
Concerto, F Minor; Arensky, Concerto, F 
Minor; Rimsky-Korsakow, Concerto, C 
Sharp Minor, and Liapounow, Concerto E 
Maior. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is to give her own 
recital in London at A®olian Hall April 30. 

She is responsible for the introduction 
to America of these works: Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner,” Balakirew’s “Ber- 
ceuse,” Rhené-Baton’s suite “En Bretagne,” 
Liapounow’s Two Etudes, Dupont’s “La 
Maison dans les Dunes,” Rebikoff’s Réves 
No. 1 and Otterstr6m’s Four Preludes. 


—— —_—— 





MISS BASLRY'S SONG 
MOVES PARK THRONG 


New Yorkers Affected by ‘‘Last Rose 
of Summer” at Fine Volpe 
Program 


To the hurried, abstracted New Yorker, 
accustomed to the ceaseless turmoil of a 
great city, the presence of a _ multitude 
seated and standing about the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park on the evening of July 30 listen- 
ing in wrapt attention to an orchestral pro- 
eram of highest order proved a significant 
incident in the metropolis life. Intent upon 
every note that came from Arnold Volpe’s 
men and quick to silence the intrusions of 
mirthful members of the au- 
dience, the throng almost 
seemed to welcome the end of each selec- 


talkative or 
cosmopolitan 


tion, so eager was it to voice its approval 
of the entire innovation. The irrepressible 
honk of passing automobiles, the crying of 
a child and the disapproval of a canine 
whose auricular acoustics was at odds with 
violin furioso, stirred resentment among 
those who nestled beneath the broad trees 
of the Mall, while the shrill laugh of an 
unmusical woman on the outskirts made a 
hundred heads turn. The attitude of this 
large gathering, half native, half of for- 
eign appearance, all typical of the metrop- 
olis, was a tribute to the esthetic sense of 
the people and the good judgment of the 
park commissioner in providing this form 
of public entertainment. 

It was Donna Easley, of sweet voice and 
pleasing manner, who seemed to arouse 
even the laziest listener to an outburst of 
appreciation. The soprano’s interpretation 
of “Voi che sapete,” from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” bore stately charm and 
touching appeal; it displayed a voice un- 
familiar to the people at large but deserv- 


ing of wide recognition. It was a revela- 
tion to the majority—men and women who 
do not customarily hear the great singers 
of the day and who, on this occasion, re- 
sponded as with a single utterance. The 
Polacca from Bellini’s “I Puritani,” florid 
in its passages and difficult of mastery, was 
splendidly given by Miss Easley and heart- 
iest approbation followed. Tien it was that 
the singer brought tears. to many eyes with 
the gentle melody of “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” If the big throng had been 
hushed before it was doubly still now, and 
with the last syllable sung a murmur came 
from the hearts of those who remembered 
this song of old. Miss Easley had not been 
prompt to grant this encore, but had, in- 
stead, thrown a kiss to the sea of upturned 
faces. Mr. Volpe had smiled his pleasure 
at her success. The simple rose story 
achieved that which the other numbers had 
not, and the youthful face of the singer 
shone with satisfaction. 

Unstinting praise is due Conductor Volpe 
and his ensemble, whose highly perfected 
work is seldom surpassed. Weber’s “Ob- 
eron” was finely done, and the first move- 
ment and finale of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 left little to be wished for in in- 
telligent playing. Beethoven’s overture 
“Leonora,” No. 3 brought further credit. 
Then the Russian, which to-day more than 
ever seems to hold the Anglo-Saxon fancy 

Tschaikowsky’s Finale, Symphony No. 
4. The thematic maneuvers were easier to 
understand and the wildly romantic color 
of the composition evoked a tempest otf ap- 
proval. : 

In part two of the program came Liszt's 
Rhapsodie No. 1, powerfully given, and 
after Miss Easley “The Avowal,” written 
by Volpe. The popularity of the composer 
was attested in a_ well-deserved encore. 
“Toreador and Andalouse,” by Rubinstein, 
characteristic, truly, but a comparatively 
weaker message, was nevertheless well 
played. The Bacchanale of “Samson et 
Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, a whirlwind of 
sensation as delivered by Volpe, was a fit- 
ting conclusion. Then the crowd stood 
waiting in respectful attention until “Amer- 
ica” bade them adjourn. 

As an excellent specimen.of a Volpe con- 
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cert this possessed instructive values not 
only for musician and layman but for those 
who are concerned with musical uplift for 
the masses and substituting for the trash 
of the day, a truer, deeper and more last- 
ing expression of the sublimest art. 





IRMA SEYDEL’S TRIUMPH 





Appearance with Bad Nauheim Orches- 
tra Brings Notable Comment 


Boston, Aug. 2.—Reports received from 
Bad Nauheim indicate that Irma Seydel 
achieved brilliant success at a recent ap- 
pearance with the Bad Nauheim Symphony 
Orchestra. Special tribute is paid the vio- 
linist for her strongly sympathetic appeal 
and technical gift, while her simple, unaf- 
fected repose of manner and accuracy of 
playing charmed her hearers. She is de- 
clared the possessor of an extraordinary 
genius by her critics. The enthusiasm that 
followed her opening concerto was un- 
bounded, and her closing number, the 
Faust Fantasy, brought a veritable ovation, 
which lasted till she began as encore a Cho- 
pin composition with harp accompaniment. 
Many of the audience who had left the hall 
returned to their seats to hear this duet. 





Berlin to Hear Operetta by American on 
Highly Spiced Theme 


Bertin, Aug. 2.—America will scarcely be 
permitted to hear in its present form the 
racy comic opera by Paul Tietjens, the 
American composer, which is called “The 
Royal Bed,” and which has been accepted 
for production at the Walhalla Theater. 
Mr. Tietjens, who will be remembered as 
the composer of “The Wizard of Oz,” has 
been spending a year.in musical study in 
3erlin. The plot of his operetta revolves 
around a historic bed, and Americans who 
have heard a reading of it declare that con- 
siderable revision will be necessary before 
the opera will be suited to American the- 
ater goers. 





Baltimore Students Hear Faculty Mem- 
bers’ Recital 


,ALTIMORE, Aug. 4.—Harold D. Phillips, 
organist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of the 
Peabody Conservatory faculty, gave a re- 
cital at the conservatory, August 1, for the 
students of the Summer schools and Johns 
Hopkins University. W. J. R. 








FRANKLIN 


HOLDING 


Scores on Nordica 
Round-the- 
World- Tour 


YOUNC AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 
APPLAUDED IN THE WEST 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 
Ogden Standard, Utah, Thursday, 


June 12, 1913: “Slight of figure, yet 
large in the 
Franklin Holding, the violinist, shared 
honors with Mr. Dufault and his fine 
playing will long be remembered. A 


power of his music, 


thorough artist, whose round, sing 
ing tone perfection itself, he 
also displayed technical ability and 


Was 


interpretative knowledge that would 


win him recognition in any com 


pany. His power was probably best 


shown in his playing of ‘Albumblatt, 


by Wagner, which was magnificentl) 
done. Supplementary numbers 


proved him a master at selecting a 





concert program as well as an art 
ist in the execution of his solos, and 
each rendition won for him enthus: 
astic applause.” 
Laramie Journal, Wyoming: | 
“Pleasing from the first deft move 
ment of the bow, Mr. HOLDING 
held the breathless attention of th: 


] 


vast audience.” 
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OPERATIC ECHOES IN CHICAGO PARK 





New Conductor, Attilio Parelli, Wins Favor at Hour Performances in 
English—-Chorus, Costumes and Scenery Employed—Jennie Dufau 
Lauded—-Sopranos Instead of Tenors Retain Italian in Roles 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, August 5, 1913. 


DDED to such names as Walter Dam- 
rosch, Frederick Stock, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, Chevalier Emanuel and Gustave 
Hinrichs, now comes that of Attilio Parelli, 
as the latest conductor of music at Ravinia 
Park. Since last Monday evening the pro- 
grams at this popular North Shore resort 
have undergone modification. Now there 
is an operatic performance of about one 
hour’s duration, which is the principal offer- 
ing of the evening, and this is followed by 
a short orchestral concert. The Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, to the number of 
forty players, has been retained, and in- 
stead of the interpretative dancing which 
enlisted the services of the Baroness von 
Rottenthal and Ruth St. Denis, featured 
during the first four weeks of the season, 
grand opera in English in a somewhat 
abridged form has been substituted. Si- 
gnor Parelli has assumed the place of mus- 
ical director lately occupied by Frederick 
Stock. 

Mr. Parelli, who is very favorably known 
as one of the principal conductors of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, won liking 
at the first performance, given last Mon- 
day evening, when Donizetti’s opera, “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” was presented with Jen- 
nie Dufau, the coloratura soprano, as the 
luckless Scotch maid; Leonid Samaloff as 
Edgardo; Louis Kreidler as Sir Henry 
Ashton; William Schuster as Bide-the- 
Bent, and Harry Davies, Florence Mulford 
and Philip Fein completing the ensemble. 


Credit to Miss Dufau 


The first scene of the second act, the 
sextet of the same act and the “Mad 
Scene” of the fourth act were presented in 
costume, with chorus and scenery, and the 
performance went with great snap and 
spirit. Miss Dufau on one occasion last 
Winter showed her mastery of the music 
of this difficult role, when at short notice 
she substituted for Madame Tetrazzini and 
saved one of the operatic performances of 
the company. Last Monday evening she 
further accentuated the favorable impres- 
sion made by her at that time. Particularly 
brilliant was her singing of the florid mu- 
sic of the mad scene. 

Leonid Samaloff, a young tenor with 
many temperamental qualities and a voice 
which has warmth and tonal beauty, was 
not quite at his best as Edgardo, though he 
acted his role commendably. In Louis 
Kreidler the management has one of the 
best operatic stars available. Mr. Kreidler 
has a rich, resonant baritone, and is a seri- 
ous actor of fine presence, whose English 
diction is the best heard here in many years. 
The sextet evoked the inevitable encore 
and the orchestra read the Donizetti score 
fluently and with good tone color. To Par- 
elli a large share of the success must be 
accorded. 

Tuesday evening brought forth the other 
prima donna of the company, Lois Ewell, 
who sang the role of Cio-Cto-San in Puc- 
cini’s first act of “Madama Butterfly.” Miss 
Ewell is no stranger to the patrons of the 
park, nor to many opera-goers of Chicago. 
She has made the role in question particu- 
larly her own, giving a very sympathetic 
portrayal. Vocally she disclosed excep- 
tional qualities. Her voice is very smooth 
and even, it has warmth and power, and 
the many sweeping melodic phrases and 
moments of passion in the music were ut- 
tered with genuine fervor. Mr. Samaloff 
as Pinkerton made a first-rate impression. 
He sang with greater assurance and clearer 
intonation than on previous occasions, and 
acted the role with ease. Louis Kreidler, 
as Sharpless, was manly and sang unusual- 
ly well, and Philip Fein, as Goro, was gro- 
tesque. He occasionally overdoes the com- 
edy of the role. 


Sopranos Use Italian 


Wednesday evening “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was the operatic bill, with Jennie 
Dufau in the dual parts of Olympia and 
Antonia, and for the balance of the week 
there will be repetitions of the three works 
already mentioned. The concert program 
after the opera had on Tuesday evening a 
distinctive novelty in “The Dance of Flow- 
ers and Aurora,” from an opera and ballet 
by Conductor Parelli. It proved a pleasing 
piece, quaint in melodic construction and 
clever in harmonization, and met with un- 
disputed success. Fashions in music change 
as in other things. In former years the 
foreign tenors sang their roles in Italian 
while the rest of the company sang in 
English. This season, strange to record, 
the American sopranos sing in foreign lan- 


guages while the European tenor sings in 
English. 

Wednesday evening at Chicago Univer- 
sity, in Leon Mandel Hall, the second and 
last symphony concert of the Summer 
series brought many hearers. The forty 
picked musicians from the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the grand opera orchestra 
and outside were conducted by Robert W. 
Stevens, director of music at the university. 


The latter disclosed musicianly traits in his 
reading of the “Oberon” overture by 
Weber and the G Minor Symphony by 
Mozart. The program also contained com- 
positions by Nicolai, Beethoven, Jarnefelt, 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky and Elgar. 

The program Thursday evening at the 
Warren Avenue Congregational Church, in 
the series of Summer night concerts under 
the direction of Charles &. Watt, contained 
several interesting selections. Mabel Mur- 
rison, pianist, was heard in the Sixth Rhap- 
sody by Liszt, Gertrude Consuelo Bates, 
violinist, made a good impression with the 
Second Concerto by Wieniawski, and the 
melody by Charles G. Dawes, and Harry 
F. Murrison, bass-baritone, sang several 
groups of miscellaneous songs effectively. 

Maurice ROSENFELD. 








THE SILENT FACTORS OF GRAND OPERA 




















Carpenters, Scene Men and Electricians, Who Toured with Chicago Opera Company, 
at Stage Door in San Francisco 


HE opera-going public little realizes the number of people required to stage 


adequately a grand opera performance. 


This photograph shows the heads of 


the stage departments (carpenters, scene men and electricians), who made the tour 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company last Spring. The picture was taken at the 
stage door of the Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco, and only shows a part of 
the stage force, the silent factors for advancing song in the operatic realm. 





MR. STILLMAN KELLEY’S CLASS 


Summer Students in Cincinnati Exhibit 
Fine Talent 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 4.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley have been conducting 
large Summer classes in theory, counter- 
point and composition at. the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Kelley is en- 
thusiastic over the excellent talent which 
has been disclosed among the Summer 
workers. He has been active in peda- 
gogical work for a score of years and his 
pupils are filling important posts through- 
out America. Two gifted Americans who 
studied musical theory with Stillman Kel- 
ley in Berlin have recently been appointed 
to professorships in State Universities. 
Dykeman, formerly instructor in the Ethi- 
cal Culture School, New York City, now 
holds the Chair of Music at the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison, and 
Thomas Giles, another Kelley student, has 
just been appointed professor of Musical 
Theory in the State University of Utah, 
in Salt Lake City. Among others of Mr. 
Kelley’s followers may be mentioned Cyril 
Graham, the Chicdgo composer, who was 
lecturer for the Summer school last sea-- 
son at the State University of California 
at Berkeley. Henry V. Stearns, Director 
of Music at Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, Alexander Russell, New York, 
the well known song writer and choral 
conductor, Frederic Ayres of Colorado 
Springs, who is making himself known in 
the field of composition, and W. Otto 
Meissner, composer of children’s songs and 
Supervisor of Public School Music, Oak 
Park, Chicago. 


Pavlova Pupils Present Jewel Case to 
Her at London Theatre 


Lonpon, Aug. 2.—Anna Pavlova, the fa- 
mous Russian dancer, stepped out of the 
program at the Palace Theater yesterday 
afternoon and introduced her small pupils 
to the audience in a program of their own. 
An incident of the afternoon was the pres- 
entation of a silver jewel case to the 
danseuse by her pupils. 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU ARTISTS 


New York Agency Announces Attrac- 
tions for Next Season 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau this 
week announced its list of artists for the 
season 1913-1914 as follows: 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, entire season; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Mischa Elman, December to May; 
Morgan Kingston, English tenor, Ameri- 
can début, Century Opera Company, Sep- 
tember 15; Evan Williams, tenor, entire 
season; Alma Gluck, December until June; 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, Chicago Grand Opera; Josef 
Hofman, entire season; Janet Spencer, 
contralto: Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; 
Jeatrice Harrison, English cellist, Ameri- 
can début, New York Philharmonic Socie- 
ty, Carnegie Hall, December 11; Nevada 
Van Der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor: Louise Homer, October, Novem- 
ber and May; Charlotte Lund, soprano; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Teresa Carreno, entire 
season; Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, Chicago Grand Opera 
Company; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Frederick Weld, bass baritone; Titta Ruf- 
fo, baritone, concert tour, January and 
February only; Ada Sassoli, harpist, No- 
vember until February, and Fritz Bruch, 
cellist. 





Flonzaley Quartet Tour 


The members of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
now in Lausanne, Switzerland, will sail for 
America early in November, opening their 
tour, which will be their seventh in this 
country, in Waterbury, Conn., on Novem- 
ber 18. The usual New York and Boston 
series of three concerts each will be given. 
The Boston dates are December 4, January 
29 and March 12 and the New York dates 
in Zolian Hall December 1, January 26 
and March 9. The tour will include more 
appearances than ever before and will last 
until the end of May. 


BOSTON OPERA GETS 
ZENATELLO AND GAY 


Tenor and Contralto Will Also Sing 
in Russia—Russell Shows 
Record Roster 





Paris, July 25.—Definite word comes 
from the Paris office of the Boston Opera 
Company that Giovanni Zenatello and 
Mme. Marie Gay-Zenatello will sing in 
3oston during the season of 1913-14. Their 
return has been in doubt, as the tenor and 
contralto were considering an offer to re- 
tourn to Russia, where both appeared last 
Spring. Mme. Gay’s Carmen found par- 
ticular favor in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, for each appearance she was offered 
the sum of 5,000 francs, an almost unpre- 
cedented fee for a contralto in Europe. 

Sig. Zenatello and Mme. Gay have been 
with the Boston organization since its in- 
ception, and Director Russell has prevailed 
upon them to divide ‘their season between 
Russia and America. They will be heard 
in Boston in a limited number of per- 
formances during the latter half of the 
season, following the departure of Fer- 
rari-lontana, who, as announced pre- 
viously, will be the principal resident Ital- 
ian tenor during the first two months of 
the season. 

The Boston Opera Company will have a 
tenor strength hitherto unapproached, for 
practically every tenor of note in the 
operatic world will be heard during the 
season. The Italian contingent, in addi- 
tion to the two already mentioned, will 
include Bonci, Giovanni Martinelli, the 
promising young Italian, who will likely 
be heard in several of the Puccini operas 
as well as in “Aida” and “The Jewels of 
the Madonna;” Aristodemo Giorgini, who 
found favor in Chicago last winter, and 
who will be loaned by Director Campanini 
for several performances, and Enrico Ca- 
ruso and Riccardo Martin, from New 
York. There is also a_ possibility that 
llorencio Constantino, always a favorite in 
soston, may return for a few “guest” ap- 
pearances, as he is contemplating a visit 
to America. 

The French section will be equally 
strong with Lucien Muratore, first tenor 
at the Paris Opéra, as the principal new- 
comer. As announced some weeks ago, 
his most important task will be the crea- 
tion of Paolo in “Francesca da Rimini.” 
He will also sing the part of Prinzivalle 
in “Monna Vanna.” Familiar roles ta 
which he will be sure to lend an original 
interpretation will be Faust, Don José, 
Hoffman and Nicias. Edmond Clément 
will return to sing Pinkerton in “Mme. 
Butterfly’ and Yon Uttavio im “Won Gio 
vanni,’ in addition to other roles with 
which his exquisite art already is asso 
ciated. Leon Laffitte, heard in “La Bo- 
heme,” “Djamileh” and “Louise” last sea- 
son, will come with a repertory which will 
include Walther in “Die Meistersinger,” 
Samson, Radames and Hoffmann. Charles 
Dalmorés will appear again in “Monna 
Vanna” and “The Jewels of the Madon 
na.” 

For second parts contracts have been 
signed with Louis Deru and Jacques 
Jerville, both singers of considerable ex- 
perience despite their youth. They will 
in part replace MM. Lipmann, de Potter, 
Diaz and Cilla, none of whom will return. 

Director Russell has completed arrange- 
ments in Paris, whereby Frederick Lamb, 
of Boston, will take charge of all concerts 
given by artists of the Boston organiza- 
tion throughout the New England states 
during the season of 1913-14. Two tours 
will be undertaken, one in the Fall and 
one in the Spring. 

Mr. Lamb stood sponsor for a series of 
concerts in Worcester last Winter, and at 
the close of the season organized a con- 
cert company of younger artists. This 
organization toured the coast from Halifax 
to New Haven with much success. 





Edith Milligan King Spends Summer 
Near Au Sable 


Jay, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Edith Milligan 
King, the accomplished Brooklyn pianist, 
has been spending the Summer here near 
the Au Sable River, spending part of her 
time in preparing programs for her com- 
ing concert season. Her regular four hours 
at practice daily leaves leisure for plenty of 
outdoor recreation, which includes trips to 
the beautiful Au Sable chasm. Mrs. King’s 
last season was exceptionally busy, for she 
filled a score of out-of-town engagements 
besides her usual number of Brooklyn and 
New York appearances. 
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AMERICAN VISI TORS S TORM BERLIN 


Kitty Cheatham Signally esined in Sanitation to Appear Before Faculty 
and Students of University of Berlin—Annie Friedberg Surveys 
Kaiser’s Capital on Hunt for Stars, and Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Combines Vacation with Study——Berlin’s ‘‘ Annual Expenditure for 
Music ” Evidently Not Enough to Support Bliithner Orchestra 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
July 25, 1913. 
musical event of the week in Berlin 
puts America to the front with the 
signal honor that has been conferred 
upon Kitty Cheatham by the University of 
Miss Cheatham’s sojourn in Berlin 
with 


HE 


Berlin. 
was intended to be of the 
no incursion of professional duties but the 
brilliant and popular artist has not been al- 
Kaiser’s capital 


shortest, 


lowed to escape from the 
without some exhibition of her art, and be- 
fore no less distinguished an audience than 
the faculty and student-body of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, the complete roll of which 
numbers some 14,000 students. This honor 
is unique of its kind, as no other American 
artist ever received a similar invitation 
from this vast center of culture and learn- 
ing, and, moreover, it represents the spon- 
taneous and public recognition of the art- 
earned the warmest 
these 


ist’s qualities, which 


approbation of several of academi- 
cians who had the opportunity of hearing 
Miss Cheatham in New York. 

The aforesaid invitation seems to have 
brought a long list of events in its train, 
and were it not for the distinction accruing 
therefrom one might feel inclined to offer 
sympathy to Miss Cheatham on account of 
the inevitable strain that must ensue. On 
Wednesday, 23d, Miss Cheatham gave a 
special introductory recital before the Uni- 
Choral Class, which is under the 


versity 
charge of Dr. Friedlander, whose series of 
lectures in America attracted such large 


audience S. 


On Friday the great recital takes place 
in the Royal Academical High School for 
Music. On Saturday she accompanies a 
group of university professors on an ex- 


cursion to Potsdam and the following day 
joins a student trip to Mecklenburg, where, 
after having been received by the authori- 
ties of several towns, she will take part in 
a joint recital with the famous Berlin 
artist, Carl Clewing, who is a special fa- 
vorite of the Emperor. On Monday Miss 
Cheatham accepts an invitation to the villa 
of Countess von Limburg-Stirum. Here is 
a round of work that might exhaust the 
stock of physical and mental energy of any 
ordinary being, but Miss Cheatham seems 
to be one of those whose marvelous tem- 
peramental powers refuse to recognize 
mere ordinary strain. 
Program for Intellectuals 


For the Friday recital in the Royal 
Academical High School for Music the 
artist decided upon no very special pro- 
gram, believing that some simple and typ- 
ical examples of her art are what are ex- 
pected of her and are best calculated to 
satisfy her erudite audience. As opening 
numbers she will give a couple of 18th 
century French songs, followed by a song 
in Russian and a group by such writers as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Kipling and Eu- 
gene Field. The first part of her program 
will conclude with some of the best known 
from her extensive list of amusing songs, 
to which will be added some negro num- 
bers and one on negro harmonization. For 
the second part a Frangois Coppée excerpt, 
with John Davidson’s translation; a Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar excerpt and some spe- 
cially requested negro songs, including 
“Dixie,” have been chosen. The last part 
of the recital will be composed of Debus- 
sy’s “Au coin des Enfants,” the traditional 
nursery rhymes, and Edward Lear’s “Non- 
Rhymes.” Dr. Wollf, the accom- 
Friedlander during his Amer- 
Miss Cheatham at 


sense 
panist of Dr. 
ican tour, will 
the piano. 

A recent visitor to the European office of 
MusicaL AMERICA was’ Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, the popular soprano and vocal 


assist 
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teacher of Boston, who is combining a va- 
cation in Europe with a certain amount of 
study in preparation for her approaching 
concert with Maud Powell in Worcester. 
Annie Friedberg, the New York manager, 
is another visitor from across the water 
who believes in the theory that a change 
of environment fully constitutes a vacation 
without any relaxation of energy. Miss 
lriedberg has already many “irons in the 
fire’ and asserts that she will be able to 
show something practical for her stay in 
Europe on her return to America Septem- 
ber I. 


Music Terms ‘‘Made in Germany” 


German national pride is re-awakening 
and asserting itself, especially in the realm 
of music. In a stirring lecture delivered 
this week before the “Society of German 
Students in Berlin,” the eminent university 
professor, Dr. Oskar Fleischer, held forth 
on the theme, “The Germanic Creative 
Genius in Music,” and demonstrated in en- 
thusiastie and convincing manner the high 
position the Germans held in the sphere of 
music. To the Germans, he stated, had 
been entrusted the task of wielding the 
scepter in the musical world. The lecturer 
referred with biting sarcasm to the em- 
ployment of foreign expressions in music, 
while Germany possessed a treasure of mu- 
sical terms of her own, such as “Weise” 
for “Melodie,” “Klang” or “Zusammenk- 
lang” for “Rhythmus,’ “Sang” and “Spiel” 
for “Vocal” and “Instrumental,” etc. 

Serlin, as the “hub of the musical world,” 
has long been convinced of its right to this 
imposing title, and yet it is passing strange 
how difficult the conditions often are for 
musicians and music in general. A message 
to one of the leading dailies this week 
makes a plea on behalf of the Bluthner Or- 
chestra, the very existence of which is 
threatened by a lack of funds. This or- 
chestra, in contradistinction to the Phil- 
harmonie, relies solely upon the patronge 
of the public for its income and is granted 
no subvention by the corporation. From 
this appeal one can come enly to one con- 
clusion, namely, that the masses of the cap- 
ital of the so-termed “most musical city of 
the world” do not spend enough money to 
support a first-class body of musicians ca- 
pable of »nroviding the finest of classical 
music. 

The concert 
riously heavy, 


Berlin is noto- 
every kind 


season in 
with recitals of 
as frequent as the proverbial Spring 
showers, though their effects are not al- 
ways as refreshing and one often hears it 
remarked that the concert audiences are 
mostly recruited from two sections of the 
community—the newly-rich and the Amer- 
icans. Be this as it may, one should imag- 
ine that there would have been no difficulty 
in gathering a paying audience for the con- 
certs given by a band of artists such as 
that of the Bluthner Orchestra. 

\nother notice that provides food 
thought is the announcement of the Hau- 
segger Concerts for next season. Here 
again one can detect the suspicion of a 
doubt as to the magnetic powers of these 
programs. Great care has been taken to 
explain the origin, growth and aim of the 
concerts, and patronage is rather more than 
warmly solicited for them. After the Nik- 
isch-Philharmonic Concerts the Hausegger 
are regarded as among the finest drawing 
cards of the season. 

Following upon the instructive and en- 
lightening facts compiled by the editor of 
Musicat AMERICA on what America spends 


for 


on music, these cases are interesting. Nat 
urally, here arises the question, to what 
extent are a nation’s musical tendencies to 


be judged by its music bill? A German ex 
planation of this is to the effect that they 
are the world-caterers of music and cannot 
he expected to patronize their own 
In the same strain they might also argue 
that they cannot be expected to be steady, 
consistent drinkers of beer because they 
likewise manufacture that beverage. 


oO 
i »¢ cls. 


Would Segregate Music Students 
An ominous note is struck by a ruthless 
subscriber to one of the Berlin journa’s. 
rhis heartless individual darkly hints at the 


advisability of isolating the music student 
in Berlin, as he is “the disturber of mod 
ern comfort and the bane of landlords. 


whose flats, through his incessant scraping, 
screeching or pounding, are purposely 
avoided by would-be sane and_ peaceable 
tenants!” We feel sorry for this unhappy 
wight and his materialistic and_ soulless 
condition, though we strongly suspect his 
name would be found in the list of neg 
lected and much-suffering landlords who 
are seeking a plausible explanation of the 


scarcity of tenants in this over-built Ber 
lin. Our much-feared though much-re 
spected President of Police, Herr von Ja 


gow, in spite of his terrible reputation, is 
not so devoid of culture and fine feeling as 
to act upon the suggestions of such bar 
barians and philistines. So have no fear, 
ye American devotees of the Muse who 
contemplate com:ng to Berlin. 

This week’s program at the Saschs Opera 
announces the premiére of Henri Février’s 
“Monna Vanna,” which, as already pub- 








The 
Kroll Opera is offering some alluring bait 
for the first week in August (avowedly the 
beginning of the slackest period) by en- 
gaging Emmy Destinn for a series of three 


lished, the composer will conduct. 


“guest” performances. She will sing Car- 

men, Elisabeth and Senta and, as may be 
well imagined, the public is earnestly ad- 
vised to secure tickets as soon as possible, 
if it wishes to hear its idol after her re- 
turn from abroad. 

King Clark’s season is rapidly drawing 
to a close. During the month of August 
his studios on the Kurfiirstendamm will be 
closed and the hard-worked director will 
be recuperating in Munich (where he will 
be able to hear some of the Mozart Festival 
performances), Carlsbad, Vienna, Paris and 
London. The first of September will see 
him again at work for the Winter season, 
which promises to be as strenuous and as 
fruitful as ever. 7. 3. 4. 





Borre, Legs Severed, Bids Wife Adieu 
and Dies 


CopENHAGEN, July 29.—Julius Borre, the 
German singer, died to-day from the loss 
of both legs in an accident near Esbjerg 
on Saturday, when the derailment of a 
train killed fifteen persons and injured 
many. His wife, who was painfully in- 
jured, was placed in an ambulance train 
with him. When Borre recovered con- 
sciousness and realized the extent of his 
injuries he asked for his wife, who was at 
once placed nearer to him. Taking both 
her hands in his, the singer bade her fare- 
well, commending their little son to her 
care. He tried in vain to comfort her, and 
the pathetic scene moved the surgeons and 
nurses to tears. An operation was later 
attempted, but Borre died before it could 
be finished. 
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Concert Pianist, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER Concert Bianist,_ 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
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B. 14th St., Tuesdays and Fridays. Aeolian ‘Hall, 
27 W. 42d St., Saturdays or by appointment. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
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ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 9180 Riverside _ 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 


SUMMER SE SON— Harrison & Bridgeton, Me. 
Until June Ist, 2 W. 16th St., . ¥. C., Monday & Thursday 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Vocal Studios. Soprano. Recital and 
Concerts. 866 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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OF SINGING 
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The Study of Languages from | 
The Singer’s Point of View 





i seems a little paradoxical to aver that 
a singer may know French and German 
perfectly, be a good singer besides and yet 
sing deplorably in both of these languages. 

The fact is that one is apt to forget too 
often that it is not enough to converse flu- 
ently in a given language and to sing in 
that language; there is a definite and spe- 
cial technic to acquire if the best result is 
to be attained. 

The difference in pronouncing certain 
syllables in French, as taught for conversa- 
tional purposes and as used for singing, be- 
comes readily evident. The carrying over 
of the mute letter “e,” for example, in such 
words as “Aime,” “Douce,” “Cette,” 
“Comme,” etc., to the next tone is abso- 
lutely essential and ofttimes is required 
with two following mute syllables to pro- 
duce one sounding word on the tone given. 
In cases with the feminine ending it is 
equally required to sound the mute “e” 
softly, as in “Pluie,” ‘“Pensée,” ‘“Evaporée,” 
etc. In certain sentences and word com- 
binations one will find two vowels drawn 
together as in the Italian language. Nat- 
urally it takes either profound knowledge 
of a language to discriminate in such in- 
stances or else competent instruction and 
well guided study under a specialist. Even 
then there is the danger of using too fre- 
quently the slurs and portamentos which 
not only show bad taste but brand the 
singer immediately as an inferior linguist. 
It is, also, not considered pure French to 
use too much of the nasal quality in the 
s.nging of certain words, and in this case 
the tones should be sounded beneath the 
soft palate so as to allow a minimum of 
nasal resonance. 

We all know what difficulties the student 
las to overcome in turning and twisting the 
tongue into a proper pronunciation of the 
(;erman language in accordance with the 
demands of vocal art. The letter “r” 
ceaseless practice with the tip of the tongue 
lammering and rolling against the hard 
j alate to produce a short, trill-like sound, 
which is augmented by a strong “Hach’’ 
from the pharynx; as for speaking, the 
plain, guttural “r” is accepted as correct. It 
is well to keep in mind the great difference 
between the letter “s’” and the letter “z,” 
as both are the opposite of the French 
counds for those letters. Certain others of 
the letters, notably the consonants, are 
given different sounds if at the ending or 
in the middle of a word, and in connection 
with a following word there are also modi- 
fications. 


needs 


The “ch” in German singing, as likewise 
the English “th,” is perhaps the greatest 
stumbling block in the whole alphabet to 
overcome, as it is formed at the extreme 
back of the mouth, just above the root of 
the tongue, and is in no way supposed to 
interfere with the production of the sound 
waves. It is neither “r’ nor “k,’ but a 
sort of a compromise between the two. 





Marthe Clodius, Specialist in the Singing 
of French and German 


The beginner will be constantly con 
fronted by confusion between “ch” and 
“ck,” which should always be a pure “k, 
and the closest attention is needed to avoid 
error and consequent ridicule. It would re- 
quire endless time and space to exploit 
more extensively the many ways of the two 
speaking and singing languages, French and 
German, and it must suffice to say that 
there is a special technic for this branch 
of the art which should be taught by a 
specialist. In my work in this line I find 
that many singers who are otherwise well 
prepared are insufficiently grounded in these 
seemingly minor but really most essential 
points. If one is to sing a foreign lan 
guage correctly and avoid ridiculous mis 
takes one should study just these points 
with a specialist 





HEARD AT VON ENDE SCHOOL 


New York Pupils of Mme. 
Make Fine Impression 





M aigille 


In the rooms of the Von Ende School 
of Music a delightful “Mid-Summer Musi- 
cale”’ was given on Friday afternoon of 
last week by a group of professional pu- 
pils of Mme. Héléne Maigille, who has 
recently been added to the faculty of this 
institution. These musicales on Mondays 
and Fridays are informal and meant to 
reveal the character of work at the school. 
Mime. Maigille prepared the following pro 
eram: 


Handel, ‘‘Honor and Arms,” Eugene W \dams; 
Woodman, “A Birthday,’’ Mrs. Nathaniel Parker 
Turner; Kramer, “I Dreamed and Wept a-Dream 
ing’; Ronald, ‘“.’Tis Summer,” Ethel Stone: 
Handel, ““O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Emma S. Bucl 
mal Kramer “The Relief,’ slumenthal, “Life,”’ 
Mr \d s; David ~"Cha int ©) iu,’ Sabre 
"Orse Kramer, \ Noct ne”; Bre Song 

e S Miss S e; Weil, “Spring Song Mis 
I kma Krame [The Return of Spring Mrs 


Sor " W hite “Wt 


furner; Kramer, “.\ Deat 
Charles,” Mr \dams 
Without exception the various numbers 
were given in a manner that was satisfy) 
ing. As occurs even on the concert plat 
form there were evidences of nervousness 
at times, but these did not detract from 
musical values. Excellent tone production 
was shown by all the singers, their enun 


ciation was distinct and the manner 1n 
which they accomplished their work was 
artistic. Mr. Adams, a young Philadel 


phia baritone, who has studied with Mme 
Maigille several Handel 
air and other songs with beauty of tone, 
authority and earnest artistic feeling. Hs 
career will be watched with interest. Both 
Miss Buckman and Mrs. Turner acquitted 
themselves with credit, the former sing 
ine Handel’s “O Had I[ Jubal’s Lyre” and 
Weil’s “Spring Song.” A _ viqjin obbligato 
was well played by Samuel S. Sarron 
Sabery d’ Orsell gave the difficult aria 
from David's “Pearl of Brazil’ with fluent 
technic and intelligent interpretative abil 


years sang the 
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ty. ller upper tones are clear and well 
placed and she sang consistently true to 
pitch. Theodore Yeschke played an ex- 
cellent flute obbligato. The work of Miss 
Stone, who has been under this tutelage 
but a few weeks, was of a high order. 
She possesses a resonant contralto voice, 
which she uses with taste and judgment. 
Duane Bassett accompanied well. 


W. K. 
SORRENTINO RESCUES GIRL 


Battles in Surf to Bring Canoe Victim 
Ashore 


While spending the month of July at 
Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn., Umberto 
Sorrentino, the young Italian tenor, dis- 
tinguished himself by rescuing a child from 
the waters of the Sound. Returning from 
a fishing trip, Mr. Sorrentino heard the 
cries of a group of children on the beach 
as he was hastening to the shore to avoid 
a threatening storm. He saw a canoe 
just capsized in the heavy surf and row 
ing to it jumped in fully dressed and 
grasped a little girl, who was just being 
carried out by a dangerous’ undertow. 
After a hard fight lasting several minutes 
he finally won his way back to safety with 
the unconscious form of the girl on his 
arm. She proved to be Lola Burleigh, the 
twelve-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Burleigh. Mr. Sorrentino was warmly 
commended by the members of the Sum 
mer colony. 

The tenor sailed from Philadelphia last 
week after a visit to the Victor labora- 
tories at Camden, N. J. He goes first to 
Genoa, then, for a few days, to Florence, 
and finally to Paris, returning to America 
on September 15 to make a New En2zland 
tour lasting till the twenty-fifth. 


Suggests “Advertising” Symphony as 
OQutgrowth of Program Music 


“We shall soon be having music that will 
make us hear the sweetness of a new brand 
of candies, or feel the softness of a certain 
kind of soap,” is a comment on some of 
the modern program music made by a 
writer in the tude, who suggests the fol- 
lowing program for an enterprising com 


poser The “Saponaceous” Symphony 
Inter any drug store—ask for Sudd’s Se 
ductive Soap—clerk wraps in dispute 


over counterfeit nickel—put money in cash 
register (fine bell effect) journey home 
with soap—preparing for the bath—filling 
the tub—getting into hot water—Sudd’s Se 
ductive Soap proves elusive soap in the 
eye (pigsicato _effect)—the satisfying 
shower bath—choral finale: “Always use 
Sudd’s Seductive Soap!” 

Recital for 


Dr. Davison Gives Organ 


Harvard Summer Students 
BOSTON. July FAS | Dr. \ - 


Jr., gave the third of his series of organ 
recitals for members of the Harvard Sum 
mer School and the public, in Appleton 
Chapel, on Wednesday evening, June 23, 
before a responsive audience. He was as 
sisted by Walter Widder, baritone, and th 
program included the following numbers 


Davison, 


Sixt Symphony (first movement), Widor; 
prelud pie Mensch heweltr dei Supicte 
is Bach; “Tlonot il d Arms,”’ Iron ‘Samson 
liandel; Caprice, Guilmant; ‘OO God, Have Mercy, 
1! Saint Paul,’ Mi lel nit Hlarmonies 
Soir,”” Karg-Elert; march from “The Queen « 
Sheba,’ Gounod, 
C'ecr Emily H. Diver at Baltimore 
Convention 
[;ALTIMORE, Aug. 4.—Music was a pleas 
ing feature at the opening session of the 
kagles’ convention at Druid Hill Park, Sun- 
day afternoon, August 3. [Emily HH. Diver, 
a charming young lyric soprano, received 


an enthusiastic reception from the thou 
sands in attendance. Mortimer Browaing 
was an efficient piano accompanist \ horn 
baritone solo by Joseph Campaniella was 
nely played W. J. R 


Ismay Fears Shipboard “Movies” May 
Cause Cry for Opera on Liners 


LONDON, Aug. 1t.—Several large motion 

re concerns are trying to vet conces 
ns from the steamship companies to give 
n e’ shows on the big ocean liners, and 


en the project was broached to Bruce 
Ismay, chairman of the White Star Lin 
ird of directors, he replied “If we start 
ort of thing we shall soon have to 
engage Melba for one of our boats, | 


CCaAUSC 
a rival line has secured the services of 
Caruso.” 
Sixty Millions a Year for Talking- 


Machines in the United States 


In Arthur Selwyn Garbett’s interesting 
article on the talking machine as an educa 
tional factor, published in MusicaL AmeEr- 
icA last week, a typographical error was 
responsible for the statement that $60,000 
is spent annually on talking-machines. The 
correct figures are $60,000,000, 


J. V. O’BRIEN’S OPERA HAS 
HEARING IN PITTSBURGH 


Instructor’s Work Shows’ Technical 
Value and  Originality—Mother’s 
Death Halts Miss Spindler’s Trip 
PirrspuRGH, Pa., Aug. 4.—It was a rep- 
resentative 





musicians that 
found its way to Schenley Lawn last week 
to hear the first presentation of selections 
from J. Vick O’Brien’s opera, “Ye Olde 
Virginia.” The composer holds the pro- 
fessorship of harmony and counterpoint at 
the Carnegie School of Technology, which 
is doing much these days to stimulate the 
best there is in music. Mr. O Brien wrote 
his opera while completing his musical edu- 
cation in Berlin and obtained praiseworthy 
commendation for his work from Engelbert 
llumperdinck. The dominant features of 
the opera are originality of conception and 
effective utilization of Indian themes. 

All of the excerpts given were vocal 
numbers sung by the wife of the composer, 
the orchestra greatly aiding in the pres 
entation. The first number was “Silent 
Love,” of persuasive melody and embel 
lished by a ‘cello obbligato. Others that 
made a favorable impression were “How 
Oft With Ardent Yearning” and “Sinking 
Sun.” There is a suggestion of mood and 
atmosphere in both, particularly in the lat 
ter and much enthusiasm was shown. | 
was plain that Mr. O’Brien possesses not 
only technical skill but a fine versatility of 
thought. His instrumentation is full of 
charm. 

On the way to Paris, where she was to 
take a special course in music, Ella Spind 
ler, the Pittsburgh violinist, whose home is 
in Verona, received a wireless message tell 
ing her of the death of her mother. She 
hurried back to Philadelphia on a tug with 
the ship's pilot. «ne news came just as the 
vessel reached the Delaware breakwater. 
Had it been thirty minutes later she would 
have been prevented from returning home 
within several weeks. 

Marie Stapleton Murray, the Pittsburgh 
soprano, went fishing at Chautauqua Lake 
last week and “landed” an engagement as 
soloist in “The Messiah” to appear in plac 
of Miss Wycoff, who has been ill. It hap 
pened thus: Mr. and Mrs. Murray left the 
\ssembly grounds, where they were stop 
ping, with line and tackle, and rowed to 
the middle of the nearby lake. The biting 
was good, but was interrupted by a mes 
senger from Director Hallam seeking the 
services of the soprano. That night Mrs 
\lurray appeared before an audience of 
8,000 and made a profound impression. At 
the close of the performance she was en 
gaged to fill the remainder of Miss W\ 
coff’s term 7 <a: 


gathering of 


Mrs. Janney Chautauqua Soloist 


BALtTimorr, Aug, 4.—Mrs. Cora Barker 
Janney, the well-known Baltimore con 
tralto, has been engaged as soloist at Chau 
tauqua, N. Y., and will appear in concert 
there throughout the season. Mrs. Janney 
soloist at the First Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, for several years and 
has been identified with the Woman's Phil 
harmonic Chorus under Joseph Pache, di 
\t Chautau 
qua Mrs. Janney will be heard in a pro 
duction of Wagner's “Fliegende Hollander” 
and will also make a number of individual 
appearances She will take part in ten 
concerts W.I.R., 


has been 


rector, since its organization. 


Claire Peteler, Morrill Pupil, Makes 


Début as Choir Singer 


Claire Peteler, a pupil of Mrs. Laura | 
Morrill, the New York vocal teacher, last 
Sunday made her début as a professional 
choir singer at the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York, where she is substi 
tuting for the regular soprano 
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MORE WITHERSPOON CONCERTS 





Basso to Be Available for Engagements 
During Opera Season 


Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has gone to 
Canada for a fishing and camping trip. 
Owing to the necessity of working on 
important roles for next season and to his 
concert engagements for the late Spring 
and Summer he was unable to go to 
Europe for his usual vacation. 

Arrangements have been made with thé 
opera company so that Mr. Witherspoon 
will be available for a limited number of 
concert engagements during the opera sea- 
son. His concert season will open with the 
Worcester Festival early in October, when 
he will be heard in the Verdi “Requiem” 
and the “artist night.” Other engagements 
include the Cincinnati Festival, in May; 
two concerts with the Chicago Apollo Club, 
the Evanston Festival, and concerts in 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago, Portland, Me., 
Providence, Hartford, Springfield, Boston, 
Worcester, New York and other cities. 

Mr. Witherspooon’s return to the concert 
platform for engagements during the 
opera season, even though they may be 
limited in number, will give an opportunity 
for a hearing of this artist to many music 
lovers who, because of his operatic work, 
have been unable to hear him for several 
years past. He will make the same num- 
ber of appearances at the opera as in pre- 
vious seasons. The basso will probably 
make a tour of England and Germany in 


IQI4. 


Organist Eddy Has “Walked” 175,000 
Miles at Pedals 


While Clarence Eddy may never dis- 
pute the title of Edward Payson Weston as 
a champion long-distance walker, the noted 
organist has claims to an unusual record in 
this line, which H. C. MacDougall, of the 
Musician, finds set forth thus in the Dallas 
Dispatch: 

Seven times around the globe at the 
equator is a pretty good walk even if one 
were doing nothing but walking. It be- 
comes an extraordinary feat when a man 
playing an organ covers a like distance. 
Yet this is just what Clarence Eddy, the 
world-famous organist, has done since he 
began playing the instrument. On the or- 
gan is what is known as the “pedal bass.” 
The distance across the keyboard is about 
five feet. Constantly during the execution 
of a number the player’s feet are moving 
over the pedals. 

Eddy has played the pipe organ fifty 
years and more. During those years he 
had averaged 300 days a year at the or- 
gan. A conservative estimate of the space 
covered if he took a step forward every 
time he moved his feet over the pedals is 
five miles a day and evening. This would 
make a total of 175,000 miles during the 
fifty years of playing. Seven times around 
the globe! 








“Rolling Sea” Effect Among Audiences 
Caused by Uncomfortable Seats 
Although music-lovers are prone to turn 
the opera glass of curiosity upon perform- 
ers on the platform it is seldom that we 


find. an opportunity to “see ourselves as 
others see us,” such as that provided by 
Riccardo Martin in a recent interview on 
the subject of audiences. One of the man- 
nerisms sometimes found in opera audi- 
ences is thus described: “In some opera 


‘houses where the seats are not especially 


comfortable there is an undulating move- 
ment which begins at about the middle of 
the performance. While some individuals 
are sliding down in their seats others rise. 
The effect is quite like the rolling sea. If 
those on the stage allow themselves to be 
fascinated by this there is no prophesying 
the result.” 





MISS LOEFFLER ENGAGED 
FOR OBERHOFFER TOURS 


Soprano as Soloist with Minneapolis 
Orchestra on Its Two Journeys 
Away from Home 





Emma Loeffler, the talented dramatic so- 
prano, will be one of the soloists with Emil 
Oberhoffer’s Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra on its Spring tour, which com- 
mences about April 5 in Winnipeg and 
continues for a period of eight weeks. She 
is also to be the 
soloist with the 
organization in 
Brooklyn, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, 
Pittsburgh and all 
the other towns on 
its Eastern tour. 
On March 27 Miss 
Loeffler is to sing 
in Minneapolis 
with the orchestra. 

On July 26 the 
soprano appeared 
at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., with great 
success. A big 
crowd greeted 
Miss Loeffler at the 
Océan Grove Aud- 
itorium, Over 3,000 
people, breaking a 
long-standing tra- 
dition that bad 
houses are the rule 
at popular concerts 
at this time of the 
year in that huge 
building. Miss 
Loeffler delighted her audience with her 
resonant soprano. Other satisfying par- 
ticipants were Clarence Reynolds, Joseph 
Mathieu, Donald Chalmers and Mrs. Alice 
Mertens. 


Miss Loeffler is not to be numbered among 
the artists who are unwilling to listen to 
suggestions as to points of possible im- 
provement in their work, for she reserves 
part of her Summer for coaching in all the 
oratorios with Ivan Morawski. She goes to 
his Summer home about the middle of 
August and will coach with him every day, 
receiving the proper traditions and mark- 
ings for the oratorios. Miss Loeffler’s 
European musical training is so thorough 
that one musician declared recently that she 
could conduct an orchestra if it were 














Emma Loeffler 


‘necessary. 





YSAYE’S HAIR HID MAKESHIFT COLLAR 





HICAGO, Aug. 5.—Several celebrities 
were lingering over the coffee cups 
after a dinner at the ——’s Club. The talk 
had turned on odd mishaps which occur 
frequently in the course of a professional 
career. 

Ysaye, the violinist, recalled an occasion 
when he was billed to play a recital in 
Denver. He had dined leisurely with 
friends and had reached his hotel with 
barely time to dress for the concert. 

“Picture to yourselves my dismay,” said 
the famous Belgian, “when I found that 
not a single clean collar did I possess! It 
was almost eight o’clock, and of course 
all the shops had been closed long before. 
What to do was the question. Both my 
secretary and accompanist had plenty of 
collars, but only half big enough for me. 
However, they rushed down to the hotel 
officials and begged to know if there was 
another guest with a neck of such-and- 
such size.” Ysaye smiled whimsically as 
he indicated the dimensions. “Back at 
last they came, bringing several collars, 
but alas! the biggest was much too small. 
It was now time for the concert to begin, 
the audience was getting impatient and the 
manager telephoning frantically, and here 
was | marooned in a hotel room without 
the vestige of a collar! Was it not droll? 

“Aha! I have an inspiration! I take one 


of the collars, cut him in two and tie the 
pieces together with an E string, allowing 
some inches between. That makes it all 
right. In front, all is quite proper, and be- 
hind my hair covers every sin!” 

When the laugh had subsided, George 
Hamlin told of a time when he was soloist 
at a May festival in an Eastern city. 

“The heat was excessive,” related the 
tenor, “and the flies of the stickiest and 
most persistent variety | have ever en- 
countered. Just as I started my big solo 
in the oratorio, a fly started a leisurely 
tour across my countenance. I did my 
best in an unostentatious manner to dis- 
suade him, but he was not to be frustrated 
in his designs. He strolled up my nose, 
across one eye and then the other, and 
paraded back and forth over my cheeks, 
all in the most maddeningly deliberate 
fashion. Friends commented afterwards 
on the spirited way in which I sang; I felt 
that frenzied would have expressed it bet- 
ter. 

“Finally, as I opened my mouth to take 
the last high sustained note, “I took some- 
thing else as well. That fly, making con- 
temptible use of the opportunity, flew 
straight down my throat. The audience 
never knew why that last top note, which 
started so well, should have ended in a 
splutter and a choke.” M. R. 











AN OPERETTA WRITTEN SOLELY FOR THE “ MOVIES” 





VER since they became a regular form 
of entertainment there has been music 
incidental to the revelation of the moving 
pictures. Now, says the New York Sun, a 
Viennese composer has written an operetta 
intended for use in the films only. The 
characters in it will not be heard. They 
will be seen, while an orchestra plays the 
music intended to illustrate their story. 
The wise composer has prepared his or- 
chestra for a version of his work to be per- 
formed in the expensive moving picture 
theaters, while a piano accompaniment to 
the varying scenes will serve for more 
economical impresarios. 

This is the first instance of an operetta 
composed exclusively for the film play- 
house. When there is more complete ac- 
cord between voice and action in the pic- 
ture than there is at present it may be that 
the scores written for these theaters will be 
sung by the actors or seem to be sung by 
them. Synchronization has not yet reached 
a sufficient degree of finish for such a re- 
sult. It is not regretted, perhaps, so much 
as it might be were not the sense of sight 
in the theater much more important to-day 
than the sense of hearing. 

Stranger still in the history of the ad- 
vance of the “movies” into the realm of 
music is the consent of Cosima Wagner to 
have the sacrosanct “Parsifal” presented to 
the public in this form. Music selected 
from “the sacred dedicational play” is to be 
performed as the pictures of the music 


drama are shown. The rights of Bayreuth 
to the exclusive possession of “Parsifal” 
lapse with the close of 1913. Then it will 
doubtless be heard in many theaters. Three 
productions are already announced in Paris 
for next year. The German cities will not 
be likely to respect the wishes of the chate- 
laine of Wahnfried once they are by law 
entitled to produce “Parsifal” in their the- 
aters. So it may be that there is method in 
the liberality of Mme. Wagner when she 
allows the scenes from “Parsifal” to be 
shown broadcast in “the people’s theater.” 





Russian Government Spends $500,000 
Annually on Its Ballet 


Americans who have been amazed at the 
fact that this country spends $600,000,000 a 
year for its music may be interested in the 
amount which Russia expends for an ad- 
junct and outgrowth of music—the ballet. 
To-day the ballet is a vast state organiza- 
tion, as a writer in the New York Sun re- 
minds us, and the annual budget for this 
form of amusement is over a million rubles, 
or considerably more than $500,000 per 
year. The members of the ballet are gov- 
ernment servants. A dancer in the corps 
receives about $25 a week, while a premiére 
danseuse gets from $50 to $75. After twen- 
ty years’ service the dancer receives a pen- 
sion. In Russia, owing to the cost of stag- 
ing a ballet (at an average estimate be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 rubles), new pro- 
ductions are rare. 








ESTELLE WENTWORTH TALKS OF PERILS OF OPERA 








[Alan Dale In New York American] 


amen July 1—The last time I saw 
Estelle Wentworth in U. S. A. was 
when she was singing with De Wolf Hop- 
per in “Happyland,” quite one or two years 
ago. Now she has a répertoire of twenty 
grand operas, including “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Otello” and “ Butterfly.” 
She has taken the great German cure—for 
light opera—and if you watch closely you'll 
see her back in U. S. A. one of these fine 
days as—but I am bound over to secrecy, 
and I must say no more. Miss Wentworth 
has a mommer, and mommer is right here 
with her, and I saw mommer, and I always 
believe that discretion is the better part of 
valor. 

I wanted Estelle Wentworth to tell me 
all about this fetich of foreign study, this 
alleged will o’ the wisp that lures Ameri- 
can gells far from their own firesides, and 
—well, certainly doesn’t invariably bring 
them to the Metropolitan Opera House. 
You hear of the poor things “going abroad” 
(their local paper says, “Miss So-and-So 
sails to-morrow to study singing abroad 
preparatory to making her appearance,” 
etc.), and then—darkness. Darkness then, 
and nothing more. 

Miss Wentworth was singing in King 
Clark’s magnificent apartment on the 
Kurfurstendam (don’t try to pronounce it; 
just let it slip past your eyeball) when I 
met her yesterday. I should scarcely have 


known her. The road from De Wolf 
Hopper to German grand opera has given 
her the prima donna’s leading requisite— 
embonpoint. I could scarcely believe that 
the statuesque Miss Wentworth had friv- 
olled in comic opera. 

“It’s a hard road to travel, nevertheless,” 
she said, laughing, as I made the above 
comments in “speaking voice,” for I 
couldn’t repress them. “I think that Amer- 
ican parents ought to be very careful. The 
young girl who comes over to Germany to 
study takes all sorts of chances. Oh, I 
don’t want to talk about that inane topic— 
the temptation of the stage, and so on. 
That is silly. What I do want to say is 
that the moral atmosphere in Berlin is 
quite unlike that of Paris. In Paris things 
are just risqué and left to the imagination. 
In Germany nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion. It is all very sure, and”— 

Miss Wentworth blushed slightly, and I 
didn’t care to press the point. Besides, it 
was not very enigmatic, was it? After 
all—— 

“The first thing an American girl needs 
when she comes to Germany to study music 
is money. Money. Money. I can’t make 
that emphatic enough. Living, at least in 
Berlin, is quite expensive, and she has got 
to take many music lessons each week. I’ve 
seen scores of girls come here without the 
necessary cash. I’ve seen them literally 
starve. After paying for their lessons 
they have had barely enough for their board 
and lodging. It has been pitiful. And then, 
they know nothing of what they are under- 


taking—the long, arduous, discouraging 
months of study, with slight recompense. 
Perhaps the poor American girl has been 
leading soprano in the church choir at Squi- 
dunké. She thinks that in two months she 
can return, equipped to conquer. Oh, don’t 
smile. It is true. It is painfully true!” 

Miss Wentworth spoke with conviction. 
She spoke rapidly and without deliberation. 
The ring of truth was in all she said. 

“A girl must take many lessons each week. 
Would you believe that I have taken four- 
teen ina week? Il assure youl have. First 
there is the German language to acquire, 
and that means something. Many Ameri- 
can girls haven’t money enough for more 
than one or two lessons each week. Let 
them stay at home. Don’t let them come 
here!” 

“Surely they can learn singing at home?” 
I suggested feebly. 

“Without a doubt,” replied Miss Went- 
worth. “But the teachers in New York 
cannot place their pupils because there are 
no opera houses in which to place them. 
Here nearly every town has its opera house. 

“A girl who makes progress can place her- 
self easily. I’m engaged at the opera house 
in Dessau. Dessau is a little duchy, and 
I’m very happy there. Then I sing in Ber- 
lin. We are ‘borrowed’ by the various 
opera houses throughout Germany. We 
sing as ‘guests,’ as they say here, and all 
that is extra pay. The salaries in Germany 
are not very big, but with the ‘guest’ per- 
formances and the concert work we can do 
very well indeed. The opera house at Des- 
sau is run by the Duke of Anhalt, who gives 
to it $125,000 a year. And the Duke directs 
the rehearsals and is—oh, so fussy and par- 
ticular !” 

Miss Wentworth lifted up her hands ex- 


pressively, and the Duke was evidently an 
amusing subject. “When I sang, in “Tann- 
hauser,’ the role of Elisabeth, the Duke sat 
at rehearsals, and in one song he stopped 
me eighteen times. My hand had to be 
lifted so! My hand had to be dropped so! 
My attitude must be this on one note and 
that on the other! But it was a great ex- 
perience, and the Duke is a splendid critic 
and an artist. In these little opera houses, 
however, the American girl is up against 
all sorts of intrigues. And by ‘intrigue’ I 
mean what you call politics.” 

“Do they like American girls ip Ger- 
many ?” 

Miss Wentworth shrugged her shoulders. 
“Yes,” she replied, whimsically. “In 
southern Germany they do, and in northern 
Germany they do—a little. We have to fight 
our accents. In German opera houses they 
won't have accents of any kind. In Amer- 
ica we put up with foreign accents and ac- 
cept the artist for what she can do. Here a 
girl must speak pure German, and if she 
can’t she might as well go back home. Re- 
member that. Oh, it is very, very difficult, 
and it calls for incessant and unremitting 
work. No dilly-dallying; no pleasure seek- 
ing; just constant and faithful labor. Life 
in Dessau is very, very quiet. I like it, but 
mommer doesn’t. Mommer has to bribe 
the butcher to bring her a bit of ice every 
day, for how—I ask you to tell me how-— 
can Americans live without ice?” 

I am bound to say that hard work doesn’t 
seem to have depressed Miss Wentworth. 
She was lively, vivacious and interesting. 
but she did seem to feel all she told me 
about the American girl in Germany. 





The Cologne Mannerchor has won a gold 
medal at the Ghent Exposition. 
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COMPOSES SYMPHONIES AND 
SONATAS IN COLORED LIGHTS 





of Sensations Opened 





London Professor Invents New “Art of Mobile Color or Color 
Music ’’—Curious Keyboard Instrument that Translates His 
Theories— Analogies Between Sound and Color—New World 


From the ‘Literary Digest’’ 








NEW ART, having “the same kind 

of emotional and stimulative power 
that music possesses, though appealing to 
another sense,” makes its bow under the 
name of color music, or the art of mobile 
color. It deals “solely with color for its 
own sake, as music deals with sound,” 
thereby opening up “a new world of beauty 
and interest as yet, to a great extent, unex- 
plored.” Its inventor, A. Wallace Riming- 
ton, professor of fine arts at Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, has not only written a book 
—‘Color Music” (Stokes)—expounding 
the theories underlying this art, but has 
given demonstrations with a curious in- 
strument which he calls a color organ, and 
on which he composes symphonies and so- 
natas in colored lights. Other students of 


music in the past, impressed by certain 
analogies between sound and color, have 
foreseen and predicted some such develop- 
ment; but it remained for Mr. Rimington, 
apparently, to do the first actual pioneer 
work. After years of experiment he has 
constructed his color organ and other al- 
lied instruments, all of which he regards 
as merely in the experimental stage. In 
the preface to his book he expresses the 
hope that others will “improve the forms 
and powers of these, and build upon the 
foundations I have laid.” There is no rea- 
son, he argues, why a great color art anal- 
ogous to the art of music should not be 
developed. The fact that color has hith- 
erto played a secondary part in the arts 
into which it enters he explains by saying 
that while a reed or a conch-shell is “easily 
converted into a means for producing 
music, it is a far more difficult matter to 
devise an instrument suitable for the pro- 
duction of color, and for placing it under 
the control of an executant.” 

True, some artists, like Whistler, have 
called their paintings “harmonies” and 
“symphonies,” but the colors have been 
subservient to the subjects of the picture, 
and the “harmony” or “symphony” has 
been fixed and unaltered. “At most it is a 
chord or two of color, or a single color- 
phrase.” 

Color music, on the other hand, “gives 
us what the finest impressionist or expres- 
sionist—even ‘Turner and the greatest art- 
ists—can never give.” The new art, more- 
over, “has the power of appealing to the 
emotions to an extent which it is difficult 
for those to realize who have never seen 
it.” More than this, color music, argues 
its inventor, will correct the tendency of 
modern civilization toward a loss of the 
color sense, thereby reaching on the other 
arts. For example: 

“Tf the painter had a more sensitive eye 
for color, his pictures would be better; the 
architect, with his color faculty increased, 
would deal with color to more artistic pur- 
pose in his buildings; the craftsman would 
produce better color patterns in his fab- 
rics, his wall-papers, his combinations of 
decorative tints, his enamels, or his glass. 
If there were better and more harmonious 
color in all the arts, the world would at 
least have gained something. Here. then, 
apart from its possible artistic and emo- 
tional value, per se, is a practical side to a 
pure color art and an object for its exist- 
ence.” 

Few realize the similarity between sound 
and color. Both are vibratory in origin, 
but while in Mr. Rimington’s color organ 
the color octave of the spectrum is made 
to correspond with the octave in our musi- 
cal scale, he is careful to explain that the 
question of how far the analogy holds 
good “is relatively not of very much im- 
portance.” And as there are discords in 
music, so there are discords in color, as 
we are often painfully reminded in every- 
day observation. 


Playing the Organ 

Now for the organ. When you enter 
Mr. Rimington’s English studio you see at 
one end of it a curious instrument with a 
keyboard and stops, while at the other end 
is a white screen, hung in folds to give 
greater depth and life to the colors play- 
ing upon it. What happens when the in- 
strument is played is thus described by 
Mr. Rimington: 

“Imagine a darkened concert room. At 
one end there is a large screen of white 


drapery in folds, surrounded with black 
and framed by two bands of pure white 
light. Upon this we will suppose, as an 


_ example of a simple color composition, that 


there appears the faintest possible flush of 
rose color, which very gradually fades 
away while we are enjoying its purity and 
subtlety of tint, and we return to darkness. 
Then, with an interval, it is repeated in 
three successive phases, the last of which 
is stronger and more prolonged. 

“While it is still lingering upon the 
screen, a rapid series of touches of pale 
lavender notes of color begin to flit across 
it, gradually strengthening into deep violet. 
This again becomes shot with amethyst, 
and afterward, changing gradually into a 
broken tint of ruby, gives a return to the 
warmer tones of the opening passage. 

“A delicate primrose now appears, and 
with little runs and flushes of pulsation 
leads through several passages of inde- 
scribable cinnamon color to deep topaz. 
Then suddenly interweavings of strange 
green and peacock blue, with now and then 
a touch of pure white, make us seem to 
feel the tremulousness of the Mediter- 
ranean on a breezy day, and as the color 
deepens there are harmonies of violet and 
blue green which recall its waves under a 
Tramontana sky. More and more power- 
ful they grow, and the eye revels in the 
depth and magnificence of the color as the 
executant strikes chord after chord among 
the bass notes of the instrument. 

“Then suddenly the screen is again dark 
and there is only a rhythmic and echoing 
beat of the dying color upon it. At last 
this disappears also, and there is another 
silent pause, then one hesitating tint of 
faded rose as at the opening of the com- 
position. 

“Upon this follows a stronger return of 
the color, and as the screen once more be- 
gins to glow with note after note of red 
and scarlet, we are prepared for the rapid 
crescendo which finally leads up to a series 
of staccato and forte chords of pure crim- 
son which almost ‘startle us with the force 
of their color before they die away into 
blackness.” * 


Music Heightens Effect 


This, says Mr. Rimington, is an ex- 
tremely simple example, “but it may suffice 
to show the kind of effect produced by an 
unadorned form of mobile color not ac- 
companied by music.” In some cases, he 
goes on to say, a musical accompaniment 
was found to add greatly to the interest 
of a color composition. The nearest ap- 
proach to color music in nature, he says, 
is to be found in certain sunsets. Of. the 
emotional and esthetic effect of color 
music on various beholders we read: 

“The amount of pleasure and interest de- 
rived from color compositions varies im- 
mensely with individuals. An interesting 
instance of this was the case of a well- 
known London doctor, who told the au- 
thor, after first seeing a recital of color- 
music, that he was absolutely unapprecia- 
tive of any form of ‘sound-music,’ that it 
was, in fact, a pain to him, and that he 
had always detested it; ‘but,’ he said, ‘from 
the moment that I first saw a display of 
mobile color, I realized what I had missed 
all my life through my inability to appre- 
ciate music. It opened up a new world of 
sensation to me and gave me the greatest 
mental pleasure I have ever experienced.’ 
This clearly shows that to some persons 
mobile color would, or does, fill the place 
which music cannot occupy in their lives. 

“On the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that to some though they would 
hardly own it, color of any kind is more or 
less unpleasant, and they would prefer to 
live in a monotonic world. One must 
therefore be prepared for a great variety 
of opinions with regard to any such art 
as that of mobile color. The majority of 
people will probably derive a moderate but 
increasing pleasure from it. ; 

“There are many to whom it at once 
provides a surpassingly interesting source 
of enjoyment and education, and some to 
whom, like my medical friend, it will open 
up an entirely new world of sensation; 
and there are others, again, to whom it 
will be supremely distasteful. It is well to 
recognize this to avoid disappointment, and 
be prepared for very divergent expressions 
of opinion about it. 

“Speaking broadly, it appeals most to 
those who have had an artistic training 


into which color has entered, and it is less 
attractive to those whose interests center 
in music. This is not what the author per- 
sonally expected. He imagined that the 
connection with music being so close on 
some points, those who would take the 
greatest interest in mobile color would be 
musicians; but, with some striking excep- 
tions among distinguished musicians, the 
musical world, as far as it has yet come 
into contact with color-music, has been at 
first inclined to see points of divergence 
rather than those of analogy and to look 
upon the art as a possible rival. A simi- 
lar attitude is often adopted toward any 
new departure in science or art, and there 
is no reason for resenting it; it merely 
makes the co-operation of those among 
musicians who are able to take a sympa- 
thetic view and welcome the endeavor to 
open up new fields of investigation all the 
more valuable.” 








AGNES BERRY LEAVES 
GRAND OPERA FIELD 
FOR OPERETTA ROLE 














Agnes Berry, Soprano, Who Is to Enter 
the Light Opera Field This Season 


Agnes Berry, the young soprano from 
the Oscar Saenger studios who scored a 
decided success as Susanne, in “The Secret 
of Suzanne” last season with the Chicago 
Opera Company, has been chosen to create 
the leading soprano role in a new light 
opera to be presented by Klaw & Erlanger 
early in the Fall. Miss Berry is only one of 
a number of operatic artists who are for- 
saking grand opera for the light opera 
field. She is the possessor of a high, 
light soprano and is especially well fitted 
for her new position by reason of her 
cleverness as an actress. 


Londoners Liken Chaliapine to Maurel 
in Power of “Vocal Painting” 


Lonpon, Aug. 1.—Chaliapine’s recent suc- 
cess in London has been likened to that of 
Victor Maurel and has recalled the incident 
of Maurel’s determination to be a “singer 
actor.” It seems that a painter, who had 
heard Maurel rehearsing in his hotel, told 
the baritone: “Your voice enters my room 
like a ray of sunshine. I have bought a 
seat for to-morrow to hear you in ‘Wil- 
liam Tell.”” When they met after this 
hearing the painter complained that Maurel 
had not given “the impression of the char- 
acter of a fearless hunter.” From that time 
Maurel determined to study the art of act 
ing until it should be said of him that he 
was “an artist who could act and paint with 
his voice.” 





William J. Falk Declines Position in 
Western School 


William J. Falk, teacher of voice and 
assistant to Oscar Saenger, is spending his 
time between Long Branch, N. J., and New 
York, where he has a large Summer class. 
He has declined the offer of a position as 
head of the voice department of a school 
in a large Western city, in order that he 
may continue his work in New York 


NOTED ARTISTS IN ‘‘ RAGTIME” 


Ernest Schelling Devises Odd Feature 
for Geneva Music Colony 


Paris, Aug. 2.—The colony of famous 
artists on and about Lake Geneva gave 
itself entirely to mirth on July 31, with an 
evening of musical topsy-turveydom in 
which the moving spirits were the eminent 
American pianist, Ernest Schelling, and his 
brother artist, Paderewski. The features 
were a “cubist symphony” under the joint 
conductorship of Felix Weingartner and 
Leopold Stokowski, and with Mme. Sem- 
brich, Alma Gluck and Charles Dalmorés as 
soloists, and twelve-handed ragtime piano- 
playing by five of the world’s celebrated 
pianists, together with Conductor Sto- 
kowski. Had those who took part in the 
musical gambol received their regular fees, 
the total would have been about $20,000. 

Mr. Schelling, who for years has been 
the Summer neighbor and intimate friend 
of Paderewski, planned and_ stage-man- 
aged the affair. Mme. Sembrich came 
over especially from Nice, and Mr. Sto- 
kowski, with his wife, Olga Samaroff, the 
pianist, made the journey from Munich. 
David Jayne Hill, formerly American am- 
bassador to Germany, and Mrs. Hill, 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Schelling, at Cha 
teau Garengo, were members of the au- 
dience, along with Lucille Marcel-Wein 
gartner, Francis Rogers and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. de Coppet. 

For the “headline act” of the show, 
Schelling had prepared a syncopated or 
“ragtime” version of the “Blue Danube” 
Waltz. Schelling and Paderewski, Olga 
Samaroff, Josef Hoffman and Rudolf 
Ganz performed the number, together with 
Mr. Stokowski, who was “maestro con 
ductor.” It took the famous artists ten 
minutes to do their “turn” and at their 
regular rates for a single appearance, the 
ragtime version of the Strauss waltz could 
be appraised at $750 a minute. The au 
dience liked best of all, however, the 
“tableau vivant,” which ended the show, 
when Schelling and Hoffman, dressed and 
made up like two of the muscular piano 
movers familiar to all New York concert 
goers, carried out Mme. Samaroff, who 
was made up as an allegorical representa 
tion of a piano. 

“We played ‘ragtime’ music because we 
wanted variety,” said Mr. Schelling. Na 
turally we did not play it because we be 
lieve ‘ragtime’ is the best music.” 

Small Towns Offer to Build Temporary 
Halls for Melba-Kubelik Concert 


Mme. Melba’s joint tour of America with 
Jan Kubelik has brought to the Loudon 
Charlton office dozens of letters from cities 
which never before have been accorded a 
place on the concert map, places of a few 
thousand people in outlying sections which 
would be willing to go to almost any 
lengths and to raise large guarantees to 
secure the attraction. The only difficulty, 
according to Manager Charlton, is the 
fact that few of these places have halls 
of sufficient capacity, despite the fact that 
patrons in unlimited numbers would flock 
in from nearby towns. The famous tour 
of Sarah Bernhardt of several years ago 
is recalled by offers from committees in 
several hamlets to build temporary struc 
tures or erect tents to accommodate the art 
ists—a proposal it has not been necessary 
to accept, as the number of applications 
from cities with suitable accommodations 
has exceeded the supply of available dates 


“Moonlight” Sonata Heard in Haw- 
thorne Vision of Ideal Prison Life 


ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 2.—Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata played a_ prominent 
part in a vision of the ideal prison life set 
forth by the convict-poet, Julian Haw 
thorne, in an article written by the son of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, as Convict No. 4435, 
in Good Words, the magazine of the At- 
lanta Federal Prison. Hawthorne depicts 
prison life as he thinks it ought to be, with 
his four characters shown in the dining 
hall of the prison, after a sumptuous din- 
ner, hearing a band playing the famous 
Beethoven sonata. 


German Watering Places Hear Chicago 
Singer 


3ERLIN, Aug. 2.—Leading German water 
ing places are now welcoming the appear 
ance of Mrs. Helen Carnes, of Chicago 
widow of a Western railway man, who has 
been preparing for a singer’s career in 
3erlin for two years. Mrs. Carnes is en 
gaged to tour the Scandinavian countries 
during the coming season. 


Eben D. Jordan Visits Countryside of 





England 
Lonpon, Aug. 2.—Eben D. Jordan, th 
millionaire backer of the Boston Opera 


Company, has left London with Mrs. Jor 
dan for a stay in the country. 
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Alice A. Wilcox, supervisor of music in 
the Southington, Conn., schools, is spend- 
ing Avgust in Maine. 

ok * ok 

Pupils of Julia Rogers Beach were heard 
in a creditable recital at the Chapter 
Horse, Milford, Conn., on July 20. 

* ok ok 

Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, the Chicago man- 
ager, has returned from a trip to the “Twin 
Cities” and will start for Kansas City and 
later Montana. 

a lll 

Prof. Fraenzl. a Manitowoc, Wis., mu- 
sician and composer, has composed both 
words ind music to a new song, “On the 
Banks of the Michigan.” 

* * x 

George Sawyer Dunham, organist and 
rhoir director of Porter Church, Brockton, 
Mass., is spending August at Rangely 
Lakes, Me. 

x * * 

Bertha Cushing Child, the Boston con- 
tralto, is a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Gideon at their Summer home in Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

k * x* 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, Albert Borroff and 
\lbert Linquest have been engaged to ap- 
pear in concert at the St. Katherine Col- 
lege of St. Paul, Minn. The date was 
booked through the O’Hanlon bureau. 

K kK * 

Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, by a score of 
sixty-seven, carried off first honors in a 
handicap golf tournament on the Norfolk 
Downs links, Norfolk, Conn., on July 26. 

*K * * 

\ugustus P. Hoffman, the Brooklyn 
baritone, was given a farewell dinner last 
week by New York associates previous to 
his taking up his residence in Louisville, 
Ky. 

” oa + 

Elsie Rosalind Miller, the popular Balti- 
more organist and choir director of St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church South, will spend the 
Summer at Ocean Grove, N. J., where she 
will give several organ recitals. 

* * * 

Margaret Poehler, of the staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, will spend 
her vacation at Atlantic City and Niagara 
Falls, returning to Baltimore the latter part 
of September. 

* * * 

Tali Essen Morgan, the director of mu- 
sic at Ocean Grove, N. J., had charge of 
a program in connection with the corona- 
tion of the queen of the mid-Summer cra- 
nival at Long Branch, N. J. 


* 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau _§an- 
nounces that it will manage the concert to 
be given on October 26 in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, by the American Scandinavian 


Society 


Janice Griffin, pupil of Bertha Cushing 
Child, of Boston, who for two years has 
been studying in Florence, is returning to 
her home in Boston, where she will start 
work in the Fall. 


Charles Gibert Spross, the distinguished 
accompanist and composer, has lately 
been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. 
Couch in Sufheld, Conn. He has been en- 
gaged to give five concerts at Round Lake 
in the Catskills, ending this week. 


Christie MacDonald and her company in 
Victor Herbert’s “Sweethearts” will play 
a limited engagement beginning on Labor 
Day at the Forrest Theater, Philadelphia, 
prior to the run of the Herbert opera at 
the New Amsterdam Theater, New York. 


* 


Music-lovers of Madison, Wis., enjoyed 
a comprehensive program presented re- 
cently by Gertrude Frish at her recital as 
a graduate from the Wisconsin School of 
Music. Miss Frish was assisted ably by 
Stella Kayser and Lillian Rutlin. 


Hanna Butler, soprano, will appear at the 
artists’ series to be given this coming sea- 
son at the Congregational Church in Du- 
buque, fa. Mrs. Butler, who is under the 
exclusive management of Miss’ O’Hanlon, 
will on that occasion appear in the soprano 
role of Mariam’s “Song of Triumph.” 


In commemoration of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as organist of St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, La Crosse, Wis., Charles Weiss 
was the guest of honor at a banquet at 
the school hall of the congregation, ten- 
dered him by the parishioners and_ the 
chotr. 

* K * 

Walter Dexter Stafford, a violinist well 
known in Massachusetts, is again to locate 
in Pittsheld. During eight years spent 
abroad he studied under Winkler of Vien- 
na, César Thompson of Brussels and Sev- 
cik of Prague. For seven years he has 
been teaching in Illinois. 

Foster and David have booked Mary 
Jordan, contralto, for the Worcester Festi- 
val. She will appear on Thursday even- 
ing, October 2, singins the role of Lady 
Poverty in Pierneé’s “St. Francis of As- 
sisi.” The following afternoon she will 
he soloist at the Symphonic Concert. 

K * * 

Musicians and music-lovers in Mil- 
waukee are pleased with the latest addi- 
tion to the Milwaukee public library in the 
form of a catalogue of the collection of 
musical books in the library containing the 
Hlenry M. Mendel Memorial collection and 
the Julius Klauser Memorial collection. 

* oo Ok 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton, besides the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” at Christmas time, and Gounod’s 
“Redemption” at Easter, will give at its 
mid-Winter concert Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” with distinguished solo- 


ists. 


James Davis, who sang the tenor role in 
the London production of “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” has been engaged by Werba & 
Luescher to create the part of the King in 
“Her Little Highness,” by Reginald de 
Koven, Channing Pollock, and Rennold 
Wolf, in which Mizzi Hajos is to be fea- 
tured. 

* Ok Ok 

Marguerite W. Maas, who graduated 
this year in piano from the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, leaves this month for 
Berlin to continue her studies under Lud- 
wig Breitner, Miss Maas has composed a 
number of works for piano and voice. She 
has frequently appeared in concert as piano 
soloist. 

kK * x 

Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, who completed 
his duties on the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory Summer School the 
end of last week is now en route to Buf- 
falo, Wyoming, where he will spend his 
vacation on a ranch. He will resume his 
activities at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music September 1. 


\n addition to the faculty of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music of America, 
ine~New York City, is Mme. Clementine de 
Vere, concert and opera singer. Mme. de 
Vere has sung at the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York; Covent Garden Opera in Lon- 
don and was a member of the Paris opera 
for two years. 


Walter David, of the firm of Foster and 
David, is spending part of August with 
Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbery Foster at the 
Kingsbery Farms, Derby, Vt. Later in 
the month Mr. David, with his wife, 
\nnie Louise David, harpist, will be the 
guests of Col. and Mrs. A. B. Chandler, at 
Randolph, Vt. 


The First Light Infantry Band, under the 
leadership of Roswell H. Fairman, who is 
also director of the Providence Symphony 
Orchestra, gave its mid-week concert at 
Roger Williams Park, Providetice, on 
Wednesday evening, devoting the entire 
program to selections from grand operas. 
Thousands of persons listened to the excel- 
len program. 

x * & 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s songs have 
been heard with great frequency this sea- 
son in his former home, Pittsburgh. Among 
those which appeared on late programs are 
“I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” sung by Will 
\. Rhodes, Jr., with the Pittsburgh Fes- 
tival Orchestra, and “Call Me No More,” 
presented by Sue Harvard, with the same 
organization. 

* * 

Louis La Valle, a leading baritone of the 

Joseph Sheehan Opera Company, Savage 





Opera Company, Boston Ideals and the In- 
ternational Grand Opera Company of Chi- 
cago, was engaged by the Milwaukee park 
board to sing at five free concerts given 
by the park board band of fifty-one mu- 
sicians. He filled the engagement last 
week and pleased large crowds. 
x * x 

Fashionable Summer residents at Annis- 
quam, Gloucester, Mass., were present at 
the cottage of Mrs. Oliver E. Williams on 
Thursday, July 24, to hear Mary Morton 
Washburn, a talented young student of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, who played a 
yaried program of Scarlatti, Field, Mac- 
dowell, Debussy and Cyril Scott composi- 
tions. 

x * x 

The eastern district of the 
choirs of Wisconsin recently held their 
annual meeting in Plymouth, Wis. Choirs 
of Lutheran churches from Sheboygan, 
Two Rivers, Manitowoc, Newton and 
Plymouth attended, making a mass choir 
of 200 voices. Prof. Casper, of Sheboy- 
gan, and Prof. Martin, of Plymouth, were 
in chargé of the singers. 

k * x 

Mme. Sofia Stephali, mezzo-soprano, un- 
der the auspices of the National Society 
for Broader Education and the local La- 
dies’ Benevolent Society, interested a large 
audience at the Century in Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently. Three lecture-recitals were given, 
“The Influence of Music,” “Music and 
Childhood” and “Music and Life” being 
the subjects of the lectures, which were 
accompanied by musical programs. 

te * 

The most important musical production 
to be made during the season by Sam S. & 
Lee Shubert, Inc., will be “Liebe Augus- 
tine,’ which will open the Casino Theater. 
Under the title ‘Princess Captive,” this 
show ran for a whole season in London. 
The book is by Ernest Welisch and Rudolf 
Bernauer, and the music by Leo Fall, com- 
poser of “The Dollar Princess.” De Wolf 
Hopper will be the star in the Shubert pro- 
duction. 


Lutheran 


k * x 
Annie Louise David, harpist, and Ar- 
thur Philips, baritone, will appear in a 
costume recital at the home of Commo- 
dore and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James at 
Newport, R. I., on the evening of August 
15. Mr. Philips has been engaged for the 
Worcester Festival. He will sing the role 
of The Leper in Pierné’s “St. Francis of 
Assisi,” on Thursday evening, October 2. 
Foster and David have a splendid season 
already booked for this popular baritone. 
*K *k + 
Fhe closing recital by students of the 
Summer school of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore, was given under George 
F. Boyle, Charles H. Bochau, Elizabeth 
Coulson and Henrietta Holthaus. The tal- 
ented participants were Lucille Harris, 
Georgia Wood, Hilda M. Morris, Frances 
ID. Meade, James L. Womble, Marguerite 
James, A. Ruth Pumphrey, pianists, and 
Nellie Reynolds and Edith Nonnerbacker, 
sopranos. Their work displayed excellent 
instruction. 


After spending the month of July as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberté at 
their Summer home, “Melody Manse,” Lin- 
colnville Beach, Me., Mme. Ogden-Crane, 
the vocal teacher, returned to her New 
York studios at Carnegie Hall. Mme. Og- 
den-Crane has just received news that her 





pupil, Mary Louise Morrison, has been en- 
gaged to create the contralto role in the 
new operetta “The Dream -Maiden,” while 
three other pupils of hers will fill minor 
parts in the same production. 

x * x 

One of the interesting midsummer fea- 
tures at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music was the lecture on “The Boy Voice” 
by Harold Becket Gibbs last Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Gibbs, who is England’s lead- 
ing exponent on this subject in America, 
gave a lucid discourse upon the most mod- 
ern methods of the training of the boy 
voice and of choir training. Very inter- 
esting illustrations were given by a choir 
of twenty boys and the solos by Thomas 
Britton, Joseph Settlemeyer, Francis Mac- 
Veigh and Pancras Shields were much ap- 
plauded. 

* * * 

Pupils of George H. Madison appeared 
in that instructor’s first annual recital at 
Duluth, Minn. The participants in the 
program were the following: Mrs. B. M. 
Ruse, Irene Louise Hofmeister, Ruth J. 
Osborn, Edna E. Park, Ethel E. Gordon, 
Perrie Reynolds, Laura Buchanan, Marion 
Seiple Todd, Dorothy Pierce, Edna May 
Dreier, Stella Seligman, Marie McDonald, 
Grace E. Brinton, Gertrude Gonska, Dr. 
Frederick A. Amundson, Stanley G. Har- 
wood, James S. Lynn, Joseph A. Sund, 
Carrol I. Warren. Stanley Coward, Edwin 
C. Gordon, C. Daniel Olson, John T. Scan- 
lon and Louise Murchinson, accompanist. 

“we te. 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his New 
York Military Band gave an excellent con- 
cert on Monday evening of last week in 
Washington Square Park, New York. 
There was a varied and well-chosen pro- 
gram, which included Gounod’s march from 
“The Queen of Sheba,” Herold’s “Zampa” 
overture, a fantasy on Gounod’s “Faust,” 
excerpts from De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” 
Mr. Goldman’s own spirited march, “The 
Pride of America” and the “Hallelujah” 
chorus from Handel's “Messiah.” Mr. 
Goldman conducted authoritatively and was 
obliged to respond again and again to the 
plaudits of the large throng present. 








JOHN 


McCormack 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Always and only under Personal Management of 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 1451 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Vaice, Perfect French and Style 


The first American man to} 
sing in opera in France 
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DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
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1912-13 





LEO ORNSTEIN 


YOUNC RUSSIAN PIANIST 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
Berlin: Regensburgerst. 2 
Chicago: 1520 First National Bank Building 


Management: 


Walter Anderson 


171 West 67th St. 


NEW YORK 
Phone 268 Columbus 
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1913-14 


BENEDICT-JONE 
“” ANTHON 


CONTRALTO 


, For Terms and Dates Address 
CHARLES L.I. JONES 4260 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: 4040 Audubon 


PIANIST 
Steinert Hali, BOSTON 


KATHARINE ™ #™\ fa ral 
In America 
Nov.—April 


WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York Piano Used 
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FORGING A CHAIN OF MUSIC CENTERS 


Toronto Bureau to Take Concert 
Companies on Tour of Many 
Canadian Cities 


ASSING through New York last week 
came a manager from the Dominion of 
Canada whose purpose is to aid in the up- 
lift of music in his country by giving the 
towns throughout that section series of 
This was A. E. Davies, one of 
managers of the Gilmore 


concerts. 
the associate 
Bureau of Toronto, who has had expe- 
rience in directing the Canadian tours of 


such artists as Marie Hall and Mark 
Hambourg. 
On a visit to the offices of MUSICAL 


America Mr. Davies spoke of the plans 
which the Gilmore Bureau is now com- 
pleting. “Our underlying purpose,’ said 

Mr. Davies, “is to make it possible for 
the smaller towns to have concerts by art- 
ists of renown. This may sound simple 
enough, but when it is remembered that 
only the larger cities, like Montreal, Tor- 
onto and Winnipeg have been hearing 
worth-while concerts it will be recognized 
that the undertaking is not so easy. 

“Our purpose is to arrange tours ol 
artists so that there will be a whole chain 
of towns and cities which will guarantee 
the appearance of said artists in their re- 
spective cities. This will make it possible 
to engage an artist for twenty concerts or 
so, and take him through the entire country 
from Halifax ’way tothe West. Beginning 
at Halifax, a tour of this kind would also 
‘include Yarmouth, New Glasgow, Monc- 
ton, St. John, Fredericktown, Sherbrooke 
and Quebec. These provincial towns are 
actually starved for visits of artists, for 
the situation which they must contend 
with individually is a difficult one. Take 
anv one of these towns. The leading mu- 
sical persons in it decide that they want a 
certain artist. They claim that the town 
is musical, they have their local choral 
society, etc. Communications are begun 
with a New York manager. What is the 
result? The price quoted for a_ single 
concert in Canada by that manager is so 
high that it is prohibitive and accordingly 
the deal does not go through. 

“Now, what we hope to do (and we 
have already had a season in this work) 
is to obviate this disappointment, book 
artists right through and thus make it 
possible for the small towns to hear the 


best. In this way we will be able, from 








A. E. Davies, Associate Manager of 
Gilmore Bureau, Toronto 


year to year, to rely on these towns, which 
will form a chain and thus we will have 
no trouble in giving Canada the best that 
is to be had. 

“For next year we will put out Her- 
mann Weil, the noted German _ baritone, 
assisted by a pianist and a ‘cellist; Rob- 
ert Pollak, a Hungarian violinist who has 
played abroad with notable success, as- 
sisted by a singer; Arthur Friedheim, the 
great Liszt exponent, in a farewell tour, 
and the Majestic Grand Opera Quartet, 
made up of four excellent singers. You 
will notice that the various attractions are 
booked with ‘assisting artists... This I find 
absolutely necessary, for to appeal to the 
man in the street one must have variety. 
In booking an artist, even as well known 
as Hambourg, it has been my experience 
that the public comes out more enthusi- 
astically if there is an additional person 
announced. This artist need not be a 
formidable one. The very fact that the 
concert will give them two or three things 
instead of one makes an appeal to the 
general public, which it is necessary to 
have. In this way we hope to give an 
opportunity to our local talent, to young 
Canadian artists, which cannot fail to 
prove helpful in the uplift of music in the 
Dominion. A. W. K. 





Andrew Carnegie as Part Donor of New 
Organ for Cornell University 


IrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 4——Andrew Car- 
negie now finds himself, probably for the 
first time in his life, a part-donor of an 
organ, the instrument being one that is to 
he installed at Cornell University through 
the efforts of Andrew D. White, former 
president of the university. Most of the 
$20,000 with which the organ is to be pur- 
chased came from a fund given by Mr. 
Carnegie to Dr. White, to be used as the 
latter saw fit. Part of the money, how- 
ever, was contributed by friends of Dr. 
White. The organ is to be installed in the 
new auditorium of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, and although the 


instrument will be in a building owned by 
the state, it 1s understood that the organ 
remains the property of Cornell University 


Century Opera Company Inaugurates a 
Concert Bureau 


\s the Century Opera Comany will in- 
clude in its personnel a list of about forty 
principals, from which the casts of its of 
ferings will be drawn, there will be anum 
her of these artists availabie for concert 
engagements each week. Consequently the 
Century management is organizing,a con 
cert bureau in connection with the opera 
company which will begin bookings for the 
season of 1913-1914 on August I5 

















Lawrence Joergen-Dahl 


Word was received in New York this 
week of the death on July 26, at Spring- 
held, Ill, of Lawrence Joergen-Dahl, a 
gifted Danish baritone who had planned 
to make a concert tour in the United States 
next season. He leaves a widow Mr 
Joergen-Dahl had arranged with the Briggs 
Musical Bureau in Chicago for the man- 
agement of his tour and was engaged in 
making his plans for the season when he 
was taken suddenly ill, Within a few 
days he died. 

Mr. Dahl has been in America but a few 
years, and in that short time endeared 
himself to the music lovers of Chicago bv 
his genuine artistic spirit, his high ideals 
and his charming personality He had 
made his home in Springfield, Ill., since 


his recent marriage to Susan Lawrence 
Dana, and was a great favorite at all the 
social functions held at the governor's 
mansion. 

He had a voice of unusual quality, rich 
and sympathetic and at his recital in Chi 
cago last season, received very favorable 
notice. 

Mr. Joergen-Dahl went to Chicago about 
a week ago on a short visit, and while 
there, was attacked with acute Brights 
disease, under which he succumbed after 
a very short illness. 

The funeral services were conducted 
here by Bishop Samuel Fallows 

Mr. Dahl was connected with the Co 
lumbia School of Music of Chicago, as a 
leading member of the vocal department, 
was a prominent member of the Mendel 
ssohn Club, and also sang at the Christian 
Science Church of Oak Park 


Mrs. Regina Watson 


Cuicaco, Aug. 4—Mme. Regina Wat 
son, pianist, a pupil of Liszt and Tausiz 
and a friend of von Bulow and Teresa 
Carrefio, died on July 30 at her residence, 
No. 2146 Lincoln parkway, Chicago, at the 
age of eighty-six. She was born in Ger- 
rrany and came to Chicago when she was 
ten years old. She was the first to produce 
“Enoch Arden” with its musical setting 
and was well known in Chicago society. 








Cecile Ayres Declares German Critics 
Not Prejudiced Against Americans 


Berlin’s music critics have frequently had 
harsh things said about them by Americans 
returning from study abroad, but they have 
a staunch defender in Cecile Ayres, the 
young American pianist, who studied with 
Safonoff and Gabrilowitsch. In the Au- 
gust issue of the Etude Miss Ayres has this 
to say of the German critics: “I should 
like to enter a protest against the common 
notion that German musicians and critics 
are prejudiced against Americans. I really 
feel that the German critics are fair and 
unbiased in their attitude toward artists of 
every nationality. I could not see that the 
question of nationality entered in at all. 
They are used to judging the young as- 
pirant purely on the basis of merit. In 
fact, nearly every great artist has been dis- 
covered by the Berlin critics. These critics 
are men of great musical understanding, 
and some of them are skilled composers. 
Their standards are of necessitv high, and 
America has these gentlemen to thank for 
discouraging a great number of mediocrities 
who might otherwise make their attack 
upon the American public.” 


Maggie Teyte Makes Hit with Queen 
and Empress 


Lonpon, July 23.—On Sunday last Mag- 
gie Teyte had the honor of singing to 
Queen Alexandra and the Empress of Rus- 
sia at Lady de Grey’s residence at Coombe 
Hill. She sang “J’ai -pleuré en réve,” by 
J. Hue, and “The Birth of Morn,” by 
ranco Leoni. These interested 
Queen Alexandra to such an extent that 
she personally requested Miss Teyte to in- 
form her where she could procure them. 
She did not find this necessary, however, as 
the next day Miss Teyte sent her a copy of 
each song. The Empress of Russia was 
greatly impressed by Miss Teyte’s singing 
and on hearing that she would probably be 
visiting Russia invited her to call at the 
royal palace at the earliest opportunity. 


songs 


“Shop Talk” Barred by All-Star Colony 
of Musicians at Italian Resort 


Rome, July 31.—Musical “shop talk” is 
absolutely barred by an all-star gathering 
of musicians spending a holiday at Monte 
catini, who have organized an “anti-musical 
society.” This is composed of the com 
posers, Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mascagni, 
the tenors Caruso and Bonci and the con 
ductors Mugnone Serafin) and Galeffi 
These musicians are so anxious to “cet 
away from” their profession that they have 
voted to expel any member who makes a 
reference to music or the theater. 


Dimitrieff Goes to Russia in Search of 
New Songs 

Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian so 
prano, recently sailed for Europe, going 
direct to St Petersburg, where she will ob 
tain the latest Russian songs for her pro 
grams. She will appear several times it 
concert in her native country and will re 
turn in September to begin her annual con 
cert tour, 





ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MusrtcAt AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 


Beddoe, Dan.—Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 9. 

Bispham, David.—On tour’ in 
from May 31 to Aug. 23. 

Connell, Horatio.—Bar Harbor, Aug. 9. 

David, Annie Louise.—Newport, lh. E., 
Aug. 15. 

Griswold, Putnam.—Minneapo'is, Oct. 24. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 
25 to 29. 

Henry, Harold.—MacDonell Festival, Peter- 
boro, N. H., Aug. 19: New York, A®olian 
Hall, Oct, 29; Boston (Jordan Hall), Oct. 30; 
Toledo, Nov. 5: Chicago, Nov. 16: 
Rapids, Nov. 28. 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Lake George, Aug. 8 
and 15; Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Nov. 20. 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Lake George, Aug. 8 
and 15; Colgate University, Hamilton, N. : 
Nov. 20. 

Jordan, Mary.—Worcester (Mass.) Festi- 
val, Oct. 2. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 9. 

Kerns, Grace.—Boston * (Cecilia Society), 
April 10, 1914, 

Knight, Josephine.—Lowell, Mass.. May 12; 
Walpole, Mass., Dec. 12. 

Martin, Frederic.—Ocean 
Aug. 9. 

Ormsby, Frank.—In February, 1914: Fair 
mount, W. Va.; Clarksburg, W. Va.: Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; Huntington, W. Va.: Farm- 
Ville, Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Rock Hill, 8. C.: 
Bristol, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn.: Meridian, 
Miss.; Tupelo, Miss. 

Philips, Arthur.—Newport, R. T., Aug. ‘15; 
Worcester (Mass. ) Festival, Oct. 2. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Bad Nauheim, Aug. my. See 
Baden-Baden, Aug. 18: Parma (Italy), Verdi 
Festiva’, Sept. 14 and 20; Berlin, Royal Opera, 
last week September; Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 
10; Marquette, Mich., Oct. 13. 


Australia 


Grand 


crove,. N. J., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Jacob’s Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, N. J 
Sept. 18; Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Minneapolis Symphony 
neapolis, Oct. 24; Nov. 7, 21. 


August 
Orchestra.—Min- 


Rearing of Large Families as Tradition 
of Married Contraltos 


Rearing large families as a tradition of 
married contraltos is a theory of mother- 
hood advanced last week by Mme. Gerville- 
Reéeache, who is in private life the wife of 
Dr. George C, Rambaud, head of New 
York’s Pasteur Institute. “Look at Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mme. Homer,” sug 
gested the lrench contralto to a New York 
Ilmerican reporter. “Where can you find a 
parallel in the households of the soprano 
prima donnas? lew of them have more 
than one child and | could name dozens 
of high-voiced singers who are childless.’ 
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TRIO Mme. Szumowska 
Mr. T. AdamowskIi Mr. J. Adamowskli 


The Eminent Polish Planiste {n Lesson 
Recitals. The Mason & Hamlin Piane 


Personal Management, GRACE A, KNIGHT, 645 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


’ THOMPSON 


M _ Steinway Piano Used 





MR. & MRS. 


Maite s. FI BBARD 
HELEN ALLEN HUN 
sTePHEN | OW NSEN 


WILL RECEIVE PUPILS FOR THE SUMMER 


BERTH A 


CUSHING 


PIANIST 
Management: 


LOUIS H. MUDGEIT 
Syu.phony Hall, Boston 
VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Contralto Soloist and Teacher 


STUDIO: 509 Pierce Bldg, BOSTON, MASS. 


4 BARITONE Concert—Recital 


Rye J Singing 
Studio: 6 NEWBURY ST. 
SOLOIST NEWB 
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MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU, Pianiste 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHILD 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Contralto, Soloist Teaching 
Lang Studios 
6 Newburv Street. Boston. Mase 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


SOPRANO 
VOCAL 
TEACHER 


Address: 407 Pierce Bullding, Boston 


Harris 


PIANO ORGAN HARMONY 


Accompanying and Coaching 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Stackpcle 9 & « * a Second Universalist Church 


Address: Huntington Chambers, Boston 
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Nordica Aglow in 
“‘ Land of Night 
Blooming Cereus 


99 


Art of “Lily of the North’ Wins 
Tributes of “Lily of Hawaii” 
Blossoms—Soprano Sings for 
Ex-Queen Lilioukalani and 
Tries Surf Riding with Her 

Concert Party. 











Hono.u_u, July 6. 


floral: beauties were strik- 


AWAIl’S 
ingly manifested in the islands’ wel- 


come to Mme. Lillian Nordica and the 
artists of her party, Paul Dufault, Frank- 
lin Holding and Romayne Simmons, with 
whom she appeared in two concerts at the 
Hawaiian Opera House during a fort- 
night’s stay. 

At the first concert Mme. 
ceived a floral offering possible in few 
other parts of the world, and possible here 
only on certain occasions. At the conclu- 
sion of one of her songs, twélve beautiful 
blossoms of the night-blooming Cereus 
were passed over the footlights. Mme. 
Nordica’s momentary bewilderment as she 
took the huge, strange bouquet in her arms, 
and her evident appreciation of it greatly 
pleased the audience. It was a greeting 
from the “Lily of Hawaii,” as the blossom 
is sometimes called, to the “Lily of the 
North.” 

At both concerts the opera house was 
filled to its limit, and Mme. Nordica gra- 
ciously responded to enthusiastic encores 
at almost every number, as did also Mr. 
Holding and Mr. Dufault, whose perfect 
enunciation and exquisitely artistic inter- 
pretation charmed again as it did when he 
sang here with Mme. de Cisneros, nearly 
a year ago. : 

This was Mme. Nordica’s first visit to 
the islands and she declared she found it 
quite the Paradise that she had heard it to 
be. She found the bathing and surf riding 
especially irresistible, and the artists spent 
many delightful hours in the waters of 
the famous Naikiki Beach, in front of their 
hotel. 

Guests of Hawaiian Ex-Queen 

Mme. Nordica and her party were the 
guests of ex-Queen Lilioukalani one after- 
noon at her home, Washington Place, Hon- 


Nordica re- 








































































































































Mme. Lillian Nordica and Photographs of Night-Blooming Cereus, Which Formed Picturesque Part of Her Greeting from 
Hawaii—At the Left, a Single Blossom, and, Right, Part of Famous Night-Blooming Cereus Hedge, Oahu College, 


Honolulu 


olulu. A stringed quintet played Hawaiian 
airs and Nordica sang. two Japanese 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman. Ex- 
Queen Lilioukalani is herself a musician 
and is the composer of some of the best- 
loved Hawaiian songs. 


The party sailed on the Ventura for 


Australia. The government band played 
on the wharf in their honor, and Mme. 
Nordica, covered with “leis” (long wreaths 
of flowers) joined heartily in singing some 
of the Hawaiian airs played by the band 
as the boat steamed away. 

Of the pictures reproduced above, the 


one in the upper right hand corner is a 
photograph taken at night of a part of the 
night-blooming Cereus hedge around the 
Oahu College grounds at Honolulu. his 
hedge extends over a quarter of a mile, 
and during the few nights when it blooms 
it is covered with thousands of blossoms 





“New” Haydn Symphony Found in 
Chapel on German Prince’s Estate 
Bertin, Aug. 1.—Germany’'s students of 

musical history are interested in the dis- 

covery at Donau Eschingen of what is said 
to be a hitherto unknown symphony by 


Haydn. This “new-old” work was un- 
earthed in an old chapel attached to the 
estate of Prince zu Furstenberg, and was 
heard for the first time in a concert at 
3aden-Baden this week. Critics found 
that it reveals Haydn in a “humorous, 
good-natured mood.” 


Mr. Farwell Composing Music for 
Darien Pageant 

Arthur Farwell, the American composer 

and a member of the editorial staff of Mu- 

SICAL AMERICA, is engaged in the composi- 

tion of the Pageant of Darien, Conn., the 


performances of which are to take plac 
on August 29 and 30 and September |. 
Mr. Farwell has been invited by Mrs. Ed 
ward MacDowell to conduct his composi 
tion “The Birds,” from the Pageant of! 
Meriden, at the forthcoming MacDowell 
festival in Peterboro, N. H. 








BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 


Cimecinnaci 





One of the three ¢great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 

New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Bosten 


Chicago 








526-536 Niagara Street 





KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


Makers 


$3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 








St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability 


Che Gatdwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI. 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in Piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York 
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